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to return Manuscript, in any case. 


@,* The Editors cannot undertake 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HE event of the week has been the publication in the 
Standard of the draft Redistribution Bill, prepared by 
the Ministerial Committee selected for the duty, and intended 
for submission to the Cabinet. Twenty-five copies of the draft 
were printed, and, according to a statement in the Telegraph, 
some one in Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode’s establishment 
offered to provide that journal with a copy. Its managers 
refused the offer, and communicated it to the printers as evidence 
that they were betrayed. Whether the offer was repeated to 
the Standard is not known, but the document appeared there ; 
and it is obviously from internal evidence an important one. 
Lord Hartington, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir H. James, and 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre were on the Committee; and as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views were well known to them, it may be taken as certain 
that the proposal they framed, which is of the most detailed 
kind, would have been at least the basis of the measure to be 
ultimately brought forward. As such it deserves discussion, and 
will unquestionably receive it, though as yet the London 
morning papers, perhaps from virtue, conceivably from jealousy, 
abstain from noticing it. 








According to this proposal, the general drift of which we have 
discnssed elsewhere, there will be 668 Members of the House of 
Commons, of whom 465 are allotted to England, which gains 
six; 30 to Wales, which remains stationary; 103 to Ireland, 
which also remains stationary ; and 70 to Scotland, which gains 
ten. In England all boroughs with a population of less than 
10,000 lose their Members, as do also Cricklade, East Retford, 
New Shoreham, Stroud, Aylesbury, Wenlock, Macclesfield, and 
Sandwich, the last two on account of their corruption. Hereford 
and Rutland also lose a seat; while one Member is taken from 
every borough with less than 40,000 people. The total gain of 
seats is thus 110, of which 56 will be given to the counties of 
Cheshire (2), Cornwall (2), Devon (2), Durham (4), Essex (2) 
Gloucester (2), Hants (1), Hertford (1), Kent (2), Lancashire 
(12), Middlesex (5), Monmouth (1), Nottingham (2), Somer- 
set (1), Sussex (2), Wilts (2), the North Riding of 
York (2), and the West Riding of York (11). The re- 
mainder will be given to the great towns, Finsbury having 
in future 6 Members; Lambeth, 6; Marylebone, 6; Hack- 
ney, 6; Birmingham, 6; Liverpool, 6; Manchester, 6; Chel- 
>i 4; Leeds, 4; Sheffield, 4; Westminster, 3; Southwark, 

; Gessuuiih, 3; Bristol, 3; and Wednesbury, 2; while the 
new boroughs of Croydon, St. Helen’s, Aston, Barrow-in-Furness, 
and Yarmouth will have one Member each, and West Ham two. 
{In the case of the boroughs, as in that of the counties, the single 
principle in allotting seats has been to give them so far as 
possible in proportion to population, each London borough, for 
example, obtaining one representative for every 80,000 people. 


In Wales, Pembroke and Haverfordwest are to be united, and 





Radnor and Brecon to be abolished, the three seats being given 
to Glamorganshire (2) and to Canarvonshire (1). In Ireland, 
Athlone, Bandon, Carlow, Clonmel, Coleraine, Dungarvan, 
Dungannon, Downpatrick, Ennis, Enniskillen, Kinsale, Mallow, 
New Ross, Portarlington, and Tralee will be disfranchised, 
while Galway and Waterford will lose one Member, the eighteen 
seats being given to Cork, which will have six Members; 
Antrim, Down, Mayo, and Galway, which will have four; and 
Donegal, Kerry, Tipperary, and Tyrone, which will have three 
each. Dublin, though not quite deserving it by numbers, will 
have four Members. In Scotland there will be no disfranchise- 
ment; but Seuth Lanark will have four Members, and Fife and 
Renfrew one additional Member each, while Glasgow will have 
six Members, Edinburgh four, and Aberdeen three. 


As regards the method of election, the three-cornered system 
is swept away absolutely and everywhere, and the general prin. 
ciple adopted will not be to treat the great cities and counties 
as entities at all. They will be subdivided into wards or dis- 
tricts, each one of which, with certain few exceptions, will 
return two Members. The single-seat system is not re- 
jected, for Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Dorsetshire, and some 
other counties will be divided into single-seat districts; but it is 
sparingly applied, and the approach to equality is only roughly 
and approximately made. Still, the gross anomalies, if we 
leave out London, will become very few, and a singular little 
step is taken towards equal electoral districts, it being suggested 
that the new subdivision or ward should be called after the 
most important place within it. The effect of that scheme will 
be that the apparent connection with the county or city will be 
lost, as it must be if equal electoral districts are ever adopted. 
We shall be curious to see if that proposal will cause irritation, 
or if the local conviction that everybody must know where, say, 
Edgbaston is, will overpower municipal and county pride. It 
will be observed that the plan of grouping boroughs, which finds 
favour with Tories from their hatred of urban feeling, is almost 
entirely discarded, though no grouped boroughs except Radnor 
and Brecon are swept away. 


Lord Hartington delivered a weighty though not brilliant 
speech at Rawtenstall, in Lancashire, on Saturday, full of guid- 
ance as to the intentions of the Government. He repeated in 
the most emphatic way that the Government were ascending 
the Nile to rescue General Gordon, and not to reconquer the 
Soudan, nor to restore to the Egyptians powers which they could 
not use for the benefit of the people. He also reiterated the 
statement that the British occupation of Egypt was a temporary 
one, and that the instant the work was done the Government 
would provide for the just rights of other nations, and retire. 
He even made it a charge against the Opposition that, by 
advocating the permanent retention of Egypt, they roused 
in foreign Powers a jéalousy and suspicion of any measure 
which possibly in Tory hands might be turned to a purpose not 
intended by those who proposed it. He rebuked Sir Richard 
Cross for the violence of his language on politics, saying 
significantly that his violence increased as his conviction 
grew that he should never again hold office; and he rejected 
with disdain the imputation that, if the Government agreed to 
any compromise on the Reform Bill, it would be unwilling or 
unable to adhere to it. Unable, he said, and yet they called 
Mr. Gladstone a Dictator ! ! 


The most noticed passage ‘of the speech, however, referred to 
a possible “compromise.” Lord Harti.gton utterly rejected 
the idea of introducing the Redistribution Bill this autumn, in 
order that it might go up to the Lords with the Franchise Bill, 
“and both be dealt with together.” ‘“ That,” he said, “ would 
not be a compromise, but a surrender.” If, however, Lord 





Salisbury and the Conservative majority in the Lords would 
agree, after seeing the provisions of the Redistribution Bill 
and satisfying themselves that they were fair, to pass the 
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Franchise Bill and then to help in settling the details of 
Redistribution, there might be, in a proposition such as 
that, the basis for a compromise. He would, in fact he 
hinted, leave them the power of wrecking the Redistribution 
Bill, but not of rejecting the Franchise Bill, which must be 
passed. He firmly believed that moderate counsels existed 
within the Conservative Party, and he trusted they would 
prevail. 


It must be observed that Mr. Chamberlain, who is to the 
Radicals what Lord Hartington is to the Tories, endorsed this 
offer at Hanley on Tuesday. After a speech of great vigour 
and some acrimony, in which he rejected Lord Salisbury’s 
views with utter disdain, he said that if the more moderate Tory 
Peers wished to see the Redistribution Bill, and to satisfy them- 
selves that it was in its essence fair to both parties, he should 
pay every attention to their request. The “Government may 
give every information and all assistance to satisfy such doubts,” 
provided that these things do not jeopardise the main object,— 
the passing of the Franchise Bill. Compromise, it is evident, 
is in the air, as it always is after an English struggle, provided 
that the Lords accept and pass the Franchise Bill. If they 
will not do that, then they reject the irreducible minimum of 
negotiation, and the struggle must go on to the bitter end. 
We observe that the great Northern boroughs are most unwill- 
ing even to concede this much; but they will probably yield to 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence, and to the sense of weariness caused 
by the intolerable prolixity of the discussion. The greatest 
orator England has ever seen could not contribute a new idea 
to the controversy. 





In the other portions of his speech, Mr. Chamberlain, after 
defending by many quotations his belief that the Tories were 
not sincere in their professed liking for the Franchise Bill, 
—which was denounced by the “most honest” man in the 
party, Mr. James Lowther—and ridiculing Lord Salisbury’s fear 
of the urban population, inveighed with passion against every 
idea of representing minorities. THe did not confine himself to 
the three-cornered scheme, or cumulative voting, but roundly 
declared that minority-voting in every form “ obstructs the just 
right of the majority to rule, secures an over-representation of 
crochets, misrepresents great principles, tempts the exhibition 
of personal ambition and vanity, divides the point of progress, 
and plays into the hands of the party of privilege.” For 
Liberals, “nothing can be more foolish, nothing more 
suicidal when we are struggling for our lives,” than to 
accept any form of minority representation. Would Mr. 
Chamberlain like a unanimous House of Commons, which 
debated nothing at all? Because, if not, he may as 
well have a truly representative House, which will debate 
from the points of view actually entertained by large sections 
of men. We entirely admit the exceeding difficulty of 
representing minorities without giving them undue power, 
either of resistance or of delay; but that the very ideal should be 
given up we do not admit. The majority might as well silence 
the minority at once. Every reformer stands alone some time, 
and with a few for a long while. 


Sir William Harcourt on Thursday made a splendidly powerful, 
though bitter attack on Lord Salisbury, against whom he spoke 
nearly an entire page of the Z’imes. He never varied his sub- 
ject, or for an instant lost his grip; and Lord Salisbury, as he 
reads his adversary’s words, may realise what a speech for his 
own impeachment would contain. Sir William Harcourt holds 
him to be what the French call “a fatal man,” a man fatal to 
the institutions that he is connected with or that he defends, 
He maintained, and proved by endless quotations, that Lord 
Salisbury had consistently dreaded the extension of the suffrage, 
believing that the new voters would betake themselves to 
plunder,—“ millionaires have often that delusion, and think 
they shall die in a workhouse,’—that his present object 
is to force a Dissolution, and that he is determined, if he can, 
so to “handle” Redistribution—it is his own word—that the 
majority shall be unable to pass its laws or guide its own 
Executive. “ Lord Salisbury knows he cannot win the race, 
but wants to doctor the favourite so that it cannot reach the 
post.” Sir William laid great stress on an article published in 
the Quarterly by Lord Salisbury in 1867, which most people have 
forgotten, in which he asked whether “it was so great an 
evil to go within twenty-four hours of a revolution?” Sir 
William Harcourt condemned this remark in a great party 
Jeader as simple madness, ahd playing into the hands of 








Revolutionists ; but he does not quite understand his opponent, 
Lord Salisbury only meant that it is not a great evil to face 
danger before it arrives,—to go near to it, but not, of course, to 
touch it. We were within twenty-four hours of war with 
Russia once,as Sir Richard Cross told us; but there was no evi] 
in it, for the end was the Secret Agreement. Sir William 
Harcourt was most emphatic in his refusal to consent to any 
compromise which endangered either the Franchise Bill or 
Redistribution. 


Of speeches there are no end. Lord Randolph Churchill has 
delivered two this week, one at Leeds and one at Carlisle, 
both pervaded by two thoughts,—one that bold, open rowdyism 
of expression will take with the mob, and the other that his 
special function is general abuse. At Carlisle he told his 
audience that Lord Hartington “ had chucked up the sponge;” 
that a Dissolution would mean Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from 
public life ; that the Liberal Party yelled at the idea of a Dissolu- 
tion ; that the House of Commons is utterly worthless and effete; 
that Mr. Gladstone thinks when the voice of the people is 
opposed to himself it should be silenced at all costs; that the 
only reason why an increase of Parnellites was to be feared was 
that when it occurred there would be another Kilmainham 
Treaty ; that Mr. John Morley was in favour of the “ most 
unholy, most unconcealed, most shameless gerrymandering of 
the constituencies ;” that the Reform Bill of 1832 was the 
most unscrupulous piece of gerrymandering ever done; and 
that the country “will turn with aversion from Ministers 
bankrupt of credit, politicians destitute of honour, zealots of 
peace who are reeking with blood, economists who are rapidly 
closing the few markets yet open to British industry, and 
whose best remedy for the woes of an afflicted people is an 
issue of copper half-sovereigns.” More worthy of notice than 
this American rubbish is Lord Randolph’s statement that the 
best scheme of Redistribution would be one approximating to 
an exact representation of numbers, and creating single-Member 
constituencies. 


Mr. Forster and Mr. John Morley also spoke at Leeds on Satur- 
day. Mr. Forster laughed at the Tory demand for a Dissolution 
on a subject, the Franchise Bill, which everybody professed to 
be agreed about, and said the object was to avoid hearing the 
opinion of the new 60 per cent. of voters. The Peers were sub- 
mitting the country to a tremendous Constitutional struggle 
simply for that. They were complaining that the country 
forgot foreign and Colonial affairs, yet were doing their ut- 
most to induce it to forget them. They were not dishonest, 
but they were acting from more partisan feeling than they 
acknowledged. Mr. John Morley, whose brilliant speech 
at Newcastle,—the best he ever made,—we are ashamed to 
have passed over, pressed the case more sharply against 
the House of Lords. He would assent to compromise 
only if they gave up their claim to force a Dissolution, and 
passed the Franchise Bill. It was a shame that the Govern- 
ment should be asked to make the Redistribution Bill acceptable 
to the Lords. He fully admitted that dark days might be 
ahead, that foreign questions grew pressing, that Parliament 
needed reinvigorating, that Ireland was still a menacing pro- 
blem, but he saw in those things new reasons for the closer union 
of all classes upon the basis of a common citizenship. 


It is understood that the Government has resolved to defend 
Bechuanaland from the incursions of the Boers, at first through 
a local European police force—armed, of course—and afterwards, 
if needful, by an expedition, This course, which has become 
indispensable, if we are to retain authority in South Africa at 
all, was strongly recommended by Mr. Forster at a meeting of 
persons interested in South Africa, held in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on Thursday. Mr. Forster made too much of 
the “insult” offered to the British Government by the Trans- 
vaal—Sovereigns cannot be irsulted, only defied—but his sketch 
of the faithlessness of the Government of Pretoria was very 
powerful, and was enthusiastically received by a meeting which 
no Liberal Government will disregard. It included, practically, 
the representatives of the entire English philanthropic and 
missionary world, and was clearly in earnest in demanding that 
Bechuanaland shall be cleared of filibusters, and kept clear. 


Reports continue to arrive from Pekin that the Empress is 
arranging for a compromise with France, but no compromise 
has been made. ‘The Chinese mob is so fierce against the French, 
even in Hong Kong, that the coolies refuse to load French ships ; 
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and the Chinese soldiers in Tonquin have been actively engaged 
with the French Army. The Foreign Legion was engaged in a 
reconnaissance “ in the Loochooan,” when the Chinese attacked 
and killed and wounded thirty-two men. The Legion was 
apparently repulsed, as General Negrier forwarded reinforce- 
ments; but the French claim the affair as a victory. It was 
unimportant, except as showing that the Chinese are not retiring. 
On the other hand, Admiral Courbet has carried Kelung in 
Formosa for the second time without trouble; and Admiral 
Lespés is attacking Tamsui, the neighbouring port, which 
gives access to the coal-mines. ‘The French are determined 
to have these mines, which are more important to them 
than any province; and the Chinese are defending them 
with unusual vigour. All this does not look like peace, 
but it is quite possible, if the indemnity is commuted fora lease 
of the mines, redeemable by certain payments, that the intrigues 
within the Palace may lead to peace. Two parties are fighting 
for ascendancy in Pekin, and the pivot round which they fight 
is the negotiation with France. It is probable that no decisive 
step will be taken until the Chambers have met on the 14th inst. 

The news of the week from Egypt is bad. General 
Gordon, with four steamers, carried out his threat of burning 
Berber, shelling the place till its defenders ran away. He did 
not, however, apparently occupy the town, but returned with 
three steamers to Khartoum. Colonel Stewart, with the fourth 
steamer, ran on towards Dongola, to reopen communications 
with Cairo; but his steamer stuck on a rock, and could not 
be got off. A neighbouring sheikh offered to escort Colonel 
Stewart and his party across the desert; but, on their landing, 
murdered them all. The event, if it has really occurred, is, 
in a political sense, not important, as it only shows that 
the riverine sheikhs are hostile, which is natural, as they 
suffer most from the Egyptians; but, in a personal sense, 
the loss is great. Colonel Stewart was an admirable 
officer, who had had a strange career. He has been practi- 
cally merged for years in General Gordon, under whom he 
formerly governed Khartoum, and with whom he was associated 
in his recent expedition. His good and strenuous work was, there- 
fore, scarcely known to his countrymen. The melancholy news 
has induced Lord Wolseley to urge forward all preparations, and 
the advance guard should by the end of next week be passing 
Dongola. The remainder of the expedition, with all the boats, 
is slowly accumulating at Wady Halfa; but the railway has 
insufficient plant for the new duties required of it. The men of 
the Camel Corps are arriving in detachments, and take kindly 
to their camels, which they are forbidden to swear at. General 
Wolseley is much laughed at for that order, as if, say the critics, 
the beasts understood ; but General Wolseley has talked to a 
camel in his time, aud the critics have not. Let them swear at 
a good pointer in Arabic, and see what will happen. 


The French Government is not making our mistake in Tunis. 
Having received from Lord Salisbury a “free hand” in the Prin- 
cipality, she has made herself completely responsible for its 
administration. The fiction of a Mahommedan Administration 
is kept up, and all orders run in the Bey’s name; but the In- 
ternational Financial Commission has been abolished, and the 
control of the Treasury handed over to the French Commissioner, 
M. Grévy has, at the same time, appointed “ Controllers * for 
each Department, who are, in fact, Ministers, and who, it is 
officially announced, will be “ permanently supervised” by the 
French Government itself. The Capitulations have been given 
up, as the Courts are now French, and Tunis is, in fact, 
governed as a French province. That may not be best for 
Tunis, but it is government by a responsible and civilised Power, 
and must be infinitely better for the people than government 
by an absolute Prince, obeying the irresponsible will of a French 
Consul-General. 





It is demi-officially stated that Lord Northbrook has recom- 
mended the total abolition of the Egyptian Army, and the 
substitution for it of armed police. The object is to save 
£400,000 a year, but Nubar Pasha and the Egyptian Ministry 
resist. The advice is sound, if we are about to protect Egypt; 
but if not, itis a little curious. We are to withdraw, according 
to Lord Hartington, and the Egyptian Army is to be disbanded 
according to Lord Northbrook. Between the two measures 
ligypt is to be left defenceless, to be conquered by the Mahdi or 
the Shereef of Mecca, or anybody else who feels inclined and can 
raise @ fighting force. What with the Bondholders and our own 


double purpose of abandoning Egypt and restoring her finance, 
we shall stumble into some deep hole before allis done. 


The present temper of the French people is strangely shown 
in alittle incident. A Congress is sitting in Washington to decide 
on an International Prime Meridian. England, Germany, and 
America, having some ninety per cent. of the ocean traffic of the 
world in their hands, have agreed to accept Greenwich, which has 
already been adopted by most chart-makers, and the rest of the 
world would follow suit, but that France refuses. M. Janssen, 
in her name, declares that the very map-makers of Paris would 
refuse to publish maps with Greenwich as the datum for the longi- 
tude. The Congress will, therefore, either disperse having effected 
nothing, or accept Greenwich as the meridian for all mankind 
except Frenchmen. In his present mood, convenience and 
common-sense are nothing when a Frenchman’s vanity is 
concerned. Paris shall be the acknowledged centre of the 
universe, or the universe shall not be admitted to exist. Could 
we not offer “a grand consolation to the just susceptibilities of 
France,” and rechristen Greenwich “ Villeverte ?” 





The Times’ correspondent in Calcutta is very trying to the 
patience of Anglo-Indians. There is always in so vast an 
Empire something going on of interest, but with the control of 
the telegraph for one night in the week, and a monopoly of the 
communication between India and England, he sends us ru- 
mours of local disturbances in Afghanistan which signify no 
more than disturbances in the Zoological Gardens, extracts 
from “disaffected” newspapers which are, perhaps, read by 
two thousand people all put together, and details of Bills 
about tenure which are hardly intelligible even to experts. 
We do not believe there are ten men in England who 
understand even the surface meaning of his telegram of 
Monday about the Rent Bill. It is a pity to see a unique 
opportunity of explaining India to England so steadily thrown 
away. At this moment the produce trade of India is in such a 
state that we are informed every importer in London is losing, 
and that in dangerous proportion to his capital; and this in 
spite of the high purchasing power of gold as against silver. 
Suppose the Times’ correspondent, who has access to the most 
experienced merchants in Calcutta, throws a little light on that 
state of affairs. Just imagine a human being telegraphing the 
following sentence seven thousand miles to an English popular 
journal :—“ 19th, to omit the section regarding Utbandi and 
Halhasili lands, and to regard both classes as subject to the 
ordinary incidents of ryotti land.” 





Mr. Lowell delighted Birmingham on Monday with an address 
at the Midland Institute, on Democracy, which he called 
throughout “a great experiment,” though one that must be made. 
The “only argument against an east wind is an overcoat.” 
Democracy had been advancing for ages, and always accom- 
panied with predictions of ruin which had never come true. 
“It is only by instigation of the wrongs of men that the rights 
of men become turbulent and dangerous.” The force “ of De- 
mocracy is the natural wish of the people to have a hand, it 
may be a controlling hand, in the management of their own 
affairs.” ‘Democracy is not a danger, or if it were, it would 
only be a nobler school of manhood.” Of course, it has 
its imperfections as every other government has, and is 
singularly open to logical ridicule. ‘ Government by dis- 
cussion” is easily defined as “ government by gabble,” and 
the people as amob. The vote may seem to be over-valued, 
but if so, it should not be refused, lest desire for it become for- 
midable. Democracy has a fine instinct in choosing men. “I 
have seen also the wisest statesman and most pregnant speaker 
of our generation, a mau of humble birth and ungainly manners, 
of little culture beyond what his own genius supplied, become 
more absolute in power than avy monarch of modern times, 
through the reverence of his countrymen for his honesty, his 
wisdom, his sincerity, his faith in God and man.” Mr. Lowell, 
after stating that he feared socialism unless it were met by a 
nearer approach to equality of conditions, added that he had 
little fear of violent changes. ‘“ Things in possession have a very 
firm grip.” ‘In the scales of the destinies, brawn will never weigh 
so much as brain,” a remark with which it will be remembered 
Frederick the Great did not coincide. The whole lecture, which 
we cannot condense, is full of pungent sayings, and we have 
tried elsewhere to point out its weak place. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———a ee 
THE FIRST SKETCH OF A REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 


HE Standard should not have published the sketch of the 
Redistribution Bill prepared by the Ministerial Com- 
mittee. A journal of that circulation and influence becomes 
a public nuisance, if its conductors do not regard it as a 
national institution, and bound by the laws which fetter all 
other political powers. ‘They must, unless the paper were sent 
them by a Cabinet Minister, have condoned, in publishing it, a 
grave dereliction of duty, and could hardly complain if their 
own most valuable information were betrayed to their con- 
temporaries. Nevertheless, the sketch having appeared, it is 
foolish to treat it, as the Times and Daily News of Friday 
did, as non-existent. It is not a Bill, and has not been 
considered by the Cabinet as a whole, but it is obviously 
the scheme which the Ministerial Committee directed to 
prepare a Bill for discussion in the Cabinet have drawn 
up, and is, therefore, a great State document. Its pro- 
visions are in exact accord with Mr. Gladstone’s promises, 
Lord Hartington’s hints, and Mr. Chamberlain’s objec- 
tions; and the ultimate Bill will, there is little doubt, be 
moulded closely on the lines herein laid down. It is the 
inchoate Redistribution Bill, and considered as such it will, we 
believe, give satisfaction to the country. To begin with, the 
proposal is not a party one. The Whigs lose their property 
boroughs as well as the Conservatives, and the total disfranchise- 
ment sentences forty-one Liberals and only thirty-three Conser- 
vatives. Lord Salisbury’s taunt that the obscure places sent up 
Liberals is deprived of its justification, and the accidental blot on 
the first Reform Bill, the escape of some Whig hereditary seats, 
is finally rectified. Even Lord Salisbury can hardly object to 
the disfranchising clauses on the ground of fairness, or allege 
that the Government has “ gerrymandered the constituencies.” 
If they have thrown their own property boroughs into the 
counties, they have also thrown their adversaries’; and Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s electors may help to carry Oxfordshire, 
as Lord Arthur Russell’s will, we hope, help to carry Devon. 
The Government have taken the broad line of 10,000 
souls as the lowest limit of population giving a borough 
a right to a separate representation; and the only people 
who have a party right to cavil are the Radicals, who see 
nasty little places of twelve or fifteen thousand people still 
entitled to a separate hearing in the House of Commons. 
Again, there has been no party feeling shown in the distribu- 
tion of the seats acquired. The Tories believe that their 
strength lies in the counties, and the counties receive fifty- 
six more Members; while they are hopeful of London, and 
the representation of London is raised from twenty-two Mem- 
bers to forty-seven, a great number, but still little more 
than half the representation to which the terrible Metro- 
polis is entitled by bare numbers, and not nearly half 
what it would have if property were taken into the 
account. Scotland gets ten new Members, but it is chiefly 
in boroughs where Tories have a chance, and not in 
counties where, under the new suffrage, they will have none ; 
while Wales, which is a Liberal stronghold, and must remain 
one till the Church is disestablished, receives no increase. The 
Irish quota, too, remains as it was; and though Tories do not 
now reckon on Ireland, the shift of power towards the North, 
and the substitution of counties for boroughs, is, on their 
theories, all pure gain. We believe very little of their theories, 
and suspect they will find their belief as to the radical differ- 
ence between urban and rural feeling to be based on a delu- 
sion; but still it is their belief, and they cannot justifiably 
complain. 

The proposal, too, is a large one. We should ourselves, for 
many reasons unconnected with party, have preferred a yet 
wider scheme,—a scheme much more nearly mathematical ; 
but statesmen must consider the machinery in their hands. 
It would not be possible, if the old lines are adhered to, to 
carry disfranchisement further, and yet steer the Bill 
through the House of Commons; and even as it is, it will 
take the whole weight of Mr. Gladstone’s influence, as well 
as that of the cities and counties benefited by the Bill, to over- 
bear the interested resistance of the disfranchised villages, of 
the families deprived of their position, and of the influential 
men suddenly flung out of their positions to recommence the 
heart-breaking task of seat-seeking. It is true that, as we 
judge, a mathematical scheme, though it would have 





displaced everybedy, would also have roused a passion of 
popular enthusiasm which would lave made resistance hope- / 


less ; but men trained to asystem dislike the unknown, and this 
Cabinet was precluded from proposing electoral districts by its 
pledges to the country. If the people desire that scheme, 
they must ask it for themselves, and ask it in a voice 
about which there can be no mistake. Within the limits im- 
posed by circumstance the proposal is a large one, one which 
diminishes greatly though it does not remove anomalies, and 
which clears the way slowly, but firmly, for the plan which 
can alone secure ideal justice. This or that detail may be 
criticised, such as the immense weight assigned to Lancashire 
and Yorkshire in our future legislation, or, on the other hand, 
the weight still retained by the decaying South; but the broad 
conclusion must be that the Reform Bill of 1832 is materially 
improved, and a grand step taken towards the representation 
of the people. 


The defect of the Bill, in our judgment, is the method in 
which the vacant seats are to be in most cases allotted. The 
present scheme of minority representation is swept away 
ruthlessly, and as a compensation the great constituencies are 
broken up into divisions and wards, In most of these wards 
two Members are to be returned ; and we can as yet, while the 
Bill is undiscussed, see no reason for that arrangement. We 
can both see and feel the argument for keeping a great city 
whole, and treating a place like Liverpool or Manchester as a 
living entity which must not be cut up. History is on that 
side, and citizen prejudice, and that pride in corporate life 
which, in the decay of respect for individualities, it is so wise 
to cultivate; but if these impulses are set aside, why stop at 
such large divisions? Why not divide still more, and by 
making seats in such cities single, allow the representation of 
every variety of opinion? A frequent result of the two- 
Member system is that a place is not represented at all, 
and ceases, for one Parliament, politically to exist, to 
the great injury of its interest in politics; while another 
result, that a majority of ten electors sends up two Members 
to Parliament, both of the same type, is almost equally bad. 
There is an idea abroad, we know, that single seats might 
in a great crisis produce a paralytic House of Commons, the 
Members being too equally divided to act; but that is, we 
are convinced, an illusion. It does not happen anywhere 
else,—the double-barrelled seats being peculiar to England, 
and due originally to the danger of relying on one man 
for attendance in a country without roads and swarming 
with violent villains—and if it did happen, the result 
would not be the one expected. The minute majority would 
drill itself, and attend to the House as it attends to money- 
making, and vote down opposition with a pertinacious regu- 
larity of which we have lately had no example. The small 
majorities of the old time voted like machines, When the work 
of governing depends on five voters, the five must vote as they 
do in the American Electoral College, or run a most painful 
chance of social lynching. We must come to single seats in 
the end, and had much better take advantage of our mag- 
nificent opportunity for testing the system. 


Finally, upon what blot will the Tories fasten? They 
must find one or they will be miserable, and no doubt 
they will succeed in making some charge or other. 
They cannot allege gerrymandering, and they cannot 
allege party unfairness, and we suppose they will take 
up one of two ideas, Either they will demand that 
the little boroughs remaining shall have wider boundaries, 
thus, as they think, leavening them with wholesome rural 
views, or they will insist that the large boroughs shall be 
extended so as to withdraw from the counties unwhole- 
some urban influences. We do not care much about 
the matter, not believing at all in this imaginary scission 
in the grey matter of English brains, and being quite 
as confident of the conversion of Hodge as of the conver- 
sion of Handicraft; but we would just point out three 
facts. One is that the extension of the smaller boroughs 
destroys their only right to separate representation—their cor- 
porate life, and unity. Colchester either sends a Member 
because it is Colchester, and not a bit of Essex, or it has no 
moral right to send a Member at all. The second is that if 
the great cities are to absorb their suburbs, they must have 
more Members in proportion, who will all, on the Tory theory, 
be of the urban tone, while the counties around them must 
send up fewer. And the third is that, if the Tories press 
that point too hard, they may make up their minds to equal 
electoral districts. The English people will bear a certain 
amount of nonsense about the vital distinction between Smith 
when he lives in a city and Smith when he lives in a parish : 
but if there is too much of it, they will make a clean sweep, and 
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have done with the distinction. Neither Tories nor Liberals will 
do well to forget that if the question of equalelectoral districts 
once rises into a proposal of practical politics, defended by 
statesmen, and voted for on the hustings, no other solution 
will ever be accepted. Englishmen have had enough of this 
+own-mouse and country-mouse fable, and are quite aware that 


they are all mice. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF COMPROMISE. 


T is natural enough that compromise should just now be 
much discussed. The English people, to begin with, 
being a people of business, are seldom averse to compromise in 
itself, and will very often give up much in the way of form, 
if only they may in substantials have their own way. The 
French, while still Monarchists, almost revolted because some 
speaker in the Chambers called them Louis Philippe’s “ sub- 
jects; but the wildest English Liberal gladly concedes the 
phrase, if only he may be always a subject who rules himself. 
Mr. Gladstone all through the contest has expressed his 
reluctance to push matters to extremity; and if only the 
Franchise Bill is passed, will think nothing of suppressing 
his amour propre, pardoning the waste of public time, 
and allowing his adversaries the most honourable terms 
of capitulation. His ascendancy, moreover, is so complete, 
that the Radical reluctance to miss a grand opportunity, which 
under other circumstances might be a most formidable obstacle, 
will not, unless the compromise becomes a surrender, be 
generally expressed. The constituencies, provided the Bill be 
passed, leave details to the Premier, and their Members, willing 
or unwilling, must perforce do the same. Moreover, Peers in 
a Cabinet are very like Peers outside, and no Minister 
with half his Cabinet Peers can be heartily willing to 
commence or sanction a war to the knife with the Upper 
House. On the other hand, there are many signs that 
the majority of the Peers think the quarrel has gone 
far enough, have learnt some surprising things about the 
temper of the people, and would retreat if only they had a 
pleadable excuse to offer. They do not see their way to victory, 
they are not so sure as they were that a Dissolution would do 
Conservatism any good, and they would be glad if they saw 
a way of escape out of the impasse into which men who 
understand everything except the people and Mr. Gladstone, 
have succeeded in leading them. 

We suppose, therefore, there will be compromise ; but it will 
not be so easy a matter to arrange, or to keep arranged, until 
the Franchise Bill has received the Royal Assent, as is 
generally assumed. There are other people to be contented 
besides the rural Peers. The Liberals as a party surrender 
much, in the opinion of many of them too much, when they 
give up the best opportunity which has occurred in this 
generation of maintaining the principle that the House of 
Commons is the supreme power in the State, and of so reform- 
ing the Upper House as to bring it into more general 
and more cordial accord with the Lower. They may 
consent to the sacrifice in deference to Mr. Gladstone, but if 
they do, they certainly will give up nothing else, and the 
Government will have to protect with much care the irreducible 
minimum. The Franchise Bill must be passed to begin with, 
whatever happens afterwards, and to secure a complete 
guarantee that it shall pass is not so easy. The idea of the 
advocates of compromise is that if the Government will pro- 
duce its Redistribution Bill, and if the Lords consider that Bill 
a fitting basis of settlement, the Tory Peers will desist from opposi- 
tion to the Franchise Bill. We will not, though we might, press 
the point that Lord Salisbury will consider no Redistribution 
Bill sufficiently fair, and that an agreement to which he is not a 
consenting party can hardly be considered safe. He may, at 
the last moment, press some inadmissible amendment, such as 
a delaying clause, which will make it impossible to allow the 
new voters to go to the poll, even if Redistribution has been 
settled; and his followers, cheered by some unexpected inci- 
dent, may once more accept his lead, and so by a side-stroke 
nullify the Bill for a whole new Parliament. We will, how- 
ever, assume that the Duke of Richmond has influence 
enough with sixty Tory Peers to induce them to stay away 
from divisions, and allow the Bill to pass nearly as it stands; 
and even then all the difficulties to be met are not provided 
for. May not the Redistribution Bill, if prematurely produced, 
shake the majority in the Commons itself? Moderate as it 
may be, and closely as it may adhere to the old lines, that 
Bill, if it is a great Bill at all, must irritate the Irish Ex- 
tremiste, and must greatly disturb the petty boroughs, which, 





even if- they are not totally disfranchised, but only joined in 
groups, must furnish the seats to be distributed among the 
unrepresented or insufficiently represented boroughs and 
counties. The schedules of such a Bill, even when thoroughly 
acceptable to the nation, irritate hosts of “ interests,” as well 
as Members, many of whom may be desperate enough to dis- 
regard altogether their instructions to vote for the Franchise 
Bill. Then the question of minorities must be considered, and 
there is none about which there exists more bitter political and 
even personal feeling. Extreme Radicals are quite as savage 
against the principle as extreme Tories are on its behalf. We 
do not say the Bill will be endangered, because we know 
that in England inevitable Bills always pass; but the 
Government may create a mass of discontent that will 
be difficult to manage, or even stir up in unexpected 
quarters a wish that there should be one more appeal 
to the old electors. Such discontent would not, it may be, 
lead to hostile votes on the Franchise; but it would greatly 
encourage obstruction, and strengthen the Opposition in any 
side-divisions they may succeed in forcing on. It is astonish- 
ing how acute the feeling for Montsioa is in men who think that 
on behalf of Montsioa Government may be defeated, and their 
seats, which were threatened, saved. It would be far better, 
if it were possible, that the Redistribution Bill should not 
be introduced until the Franchise Bill reached the Lords; 
but then, would the Tory Peers be content with that 
arrangement? They ought to be, for they would retain their 
full hold in the power of throwing the Bill out; but many 
among them are for’no surrender, and many more are anxious, 
before all things, to foster any possible cause of delay within 
the Lower House. They cannot get rid of the fancy that 
Liberalism is a passing emotion which any one of half-a-dozen 
incidents would suffice to quench. If they will give way on 
this point, we see little objection to the compromise; but if 
they will not, the Government must think over the dangers in 
the Commons, as well as the Lords, with exceeding care. 

We have said not a word about the possibility of trickery. 
for in truth we do not believe in any. Liberals are just as 
foolish when they insinuate that the Lords may not keep a 
compact, as Tories are when they mutter that Mr. Gladstone 
intends to“ gerrymander” the constituencies, English politicians 
are crafty enough very often, and over-eager to take advantage 
of their adversaries’ blunders; but they are not tricksters, 
nor in the presence of an open-eyed people would any 
trickery pay. The decent Lords who follow the Duke 
of Richmond will keep his engagements if they under- 
stand them fairly enough; or if they do not, the House 
of Lords will die of popular contempt. But we hold it vain 
to deny that there is a section both in the Upper and Lower 
House which will do all it honourably can to delay or defeat 
the Franchise Bill. We all write and talk as if only the - 
future of the nation and the parties were involved in the Bill ; 
but there is a caste question mixed up in it too. The Bill 
falls with cruel weight upon County Members, and all the 
more influential country gentlemen. Of the former, many will 
lose their seats, while all will lose the comfort of their seats. 
The pleasant arrangements which make elections so easy and . 
seats so secure, will all go to pieces, and County Members will 
be as responsible to a mass vote, and as much compelled to 
cultivate that vote, as if they were Members for boroughs. 
As for the gentry, one source of their importance will be gone. 
They will no longer be members of the small committees . 
which really choose county candidates, and which, when. 
heartily united, are, as a rule, able to seat the object of their 
choice, Such men, even when convinced that a wider suffrage . 
is right, are not and cannot be cordial to the Bill; and they: 
will, we may be sure, support any practicable method of re~ 
sistance. It is they who have instigated the Lords’ resistance, 
and they, we may be sure, will shrink from no exertion which 
may induce their allies, however weary of the struggle, to pro- 
long the contest. The voice of the people has been too loud 
for open resistance ; but the Government will have to walk 
warily, and to be very careful lest its Bill should pass appa- 
rently whole, but burdened with insid:>us amendments, 





THE GOVERNMENT AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE exact truth cannot be known till Parliament meets ; 
but unless all reports afloat are unfounded, the course 
adopted by the Government in the Bechuana affair is wise and 
moderate. There can be no doubt whatever that the Boers of 
the Transvaal have violated the Convention before the ink was 
dry, and that their request for the Queen’s sanction to their 
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aggression is a proof either of unusual ignorance or great 
audacity. They were expressly debarred by that Convention 
from aggressions upon their native neighbours ; and they not 
only have made aggressions, but have made them in a district 
like Bechuanaland, which they knew to be specially protected 
both by the British Government and the Government of the 
Oape,—by the former because of the services of the native 
chie's in the Transvaal War, and by the latter because of 
the value of a free route to the extreme north. Those aggres- 
sions cannot be condoned. The Transvaal is a weak little State, 
controlled by men little more advanced than English drovers, 
and probably misled by their entire ignorance of everything 
outside their own farms; but though these palliatives are 
entitled to consideration, there are limits to the tyranny of 
weakness which must not be overpassed. The native chiefs 
who have been plundered must be reinstated, and the district 
threatened must be so guarded that the filibusters from the 
Transvaal will not be able to enter it. To ensure these results 
it is intended, as we understand, to garrison Bechuanaland 
with a body of local European police, well armed and 
orgenised, and supported by a few regulars, who will 
drive out and, if necessary, shoot down the filibusters whom 
the Government of Pretoria declares itself unable to control. 
This task accomplished, it is probable that that Government, 
at last aware that Great Britain is in earnest, will give way, 
and if so, a modus vivendi will have been discovered ; but it is 
also possible that the Boer leaders, overborne by the vanity 
and fanaticism of their followers—many of whom seriously 
believe that the British Government is afraid of them—may 
actively support the land-thieves, and thus, in fact, declare open 
war upon the paramount Power. In that event, there will be 
no course remaining except to treat the affair as one of im- 
portance, and despatch an expedition strong enough to dictate 
terms to the Boers, and restrain them in a way which shall 
make them understand that, remote as they are, and uncivil- 
ised as they may be, a breach of treaty will involve punishment 
such as even they will feel. They must pay in cattle the cost 
of their own faithlessness. 

We say this is a wise course and a moderate, for it leaves 
the Boers a clear loophole of retreat, if they are not in- 
fatuated enough to push matters to extremity ; but it must 
not be forgotten that, even if Pretoria gives way, the 
momentary solution offers no guarantee for the future. There 
is no evidence whatever that the instant the pressure is with- 
drawn the filibusters will not advance again, and revive the 
same situation. They hunger for land, they do not believe 
that .matives have any rights except to toil for white men, 
and they think the British Government, even if irre- 
sistible, will only interfere intermittently. They, therefore, 
cannot be trusted, but must be watched; and it becomes a 
question whether the Mother-country should not materially 
modify its attitude, and either shorten its boundaries or 
establish some system of defence which will work auto- 
matically. The former plan ought, in our judgment, to be 
thoughtfully considered, for it is certain that the embarrass- 
ments caused by our ill-defined position will not for many years 
to come seriously diminish. We are, infact, responsible for a 
general protection of the natives throughout a huge region, 
which grows bigger as it grows more inaccessible, widen- 
ing out for ever to the North, and which is threatened 
perpetually by a fighting white clan permanently at war with 
the population. That is the true situation, and it is unen- 
durable, It can be terminated only by one of two alterna- 
tives,—the surrender of the whole region to the Dutchmen, 
with all the consequences thai act involves, or the main- 
tenance of a garrison strong enough, mobile enough, 
and independent enough, to enforce order until, in the 
inevitable progress of events, the English colonists and 
gold-eeekers shall be strong enough to upset any local 
rule but their own. The first alternative will probably 
be rejected by opinion, which is unfavourable to surren- 
ders, and friendly to the dark tribes; and the second ought, 
therefore, to be adopted with decision. We ought to main- 
tain such a force in the northern portion of South Africa as 
will enable us to keep our engagements, hold the Free Repub- 
lics to theirs, and prevent these perpetually recurring demands 
for costly and unfruitful expeditions. The force need not be a 
largo one, for it would have the sympathy of the British 
Colonists; it might be raised in great part locally, and it 
might be aided by disciplined native auxiliaries. We do not 
believe.it would cost a tithe of the sum we now expend on 
expeditions, while it could be steadily employed in pur- 
suance of a defined policy by 2 High Commissioner, or, as 








we have preferred to call him, a Viceroy, to whom the direct 
control of all natives and of all questions in dispute among 
the States of South Africa should be entrusted. We know 
quite well how disagreeable this plan is to a Government 
wisely anxious to reduce its liabilities, and to those Radicals 
who think the country already over-weighted ; but the facts 
are not the less hard because they are disagreeable, 
We are bound by our pledges and by humanity to rule 
in South Africa, at least, when natives are concerned, or to 
retire; and owing to the conduct of the Boers, there is no 
ruling without the support of a paid force. We might as well 
try to protect Bond Street without police, the natives’ lands 
being as attractive to Boers as the jewellers’ shops to the 
criminal class. We do not make the attempt in any other 
country with a mixed population, and it is a futile one in 
South Africa. 

We utterly repudiate the accusation of latent Jingoism in 
relation to this question. So far from being Jingo, we do 
not believe that South Africa is a valuable possession at 
all. It is a burden, not a property. It will never be a great 
White State, for the body of white emigrants will not enter 
colonies where, if they become industrials, they must compete 
with black labour ; or, if they take to agriculture, they must 
do most of their work through hired black servants. Nor 
will it ever become an India, for the whites are too numerous, 
and the black civilisation, though advancing, is perpetually 
thrown back by the uncontrollable descent of savages 
from the North. It will remain, unless the conditions 
suddenly alter, a constant perplexity and embarrassment to 
the Government and people of this country, who are both 
of them specially unfitted, alike by their virtues and their 
foibles, to deal with so complicated a problem. The painful- 
ness of a duty is, however, no reason for refusing or neglecting 
to do it; and while we hold South Africa our duty is to main- 
tain the Roman Peace, to see that justice is in the main done 
to all, and to be ready to put down violent aggressors, If the © 
history of the world is not a falsehood from beginning to end, 
those duties cannot be performed through moral force alone. 
London is Christian, civilised, and governed by opinion, and in 
London, nevertheless, we have had this year to arm a portion 
of the police. 


MR. COURTNEY AT LISKEARD. 


“ ee Government of the day,” said Mr. Courtney, address- 

ing his constituents at Liskeard on Wednesday, “ does 
not get the assistance it ought to receive from its own sup- 
porters in the shape of independent criticism.” He himself, 
as he went on to relate, has often appealed to Liberal Members 
of the House of Commons to be more independent, not to 
approve whatever is put before them, and to give the Govern- 
ment the advantage of knowing their opinions. Unfortunately, 
these invitations, which were probably not very warmly 
backed up by Mr. Courtney’s fellow-Secretary at the Treasury, 
have met with a feeble response, and with the exception of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson—Mr, Courtney is surely unjust to Messrs. 
Cowen, Labouchere, and Storey, not to mention Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Forster—hardly any one on the Liberal side of the 
House has ever “led the Government to suppose” that 
they were going wrong. The House of Commons being too 
much “consumed with the spirit of party” to do its duty, 
Mr, Courtney, who is disposed, on the whole, to prefer a 
Liberal to a Tory Administration, has resolved that the 
Government shall not perish for lack of the particular kind of 
“assistance” which its supporters so persistently refuse to 
supply. The “independent criticism” which they so sorely 
need must be equally wholesome, and is unquestionably far more 
piquant, when the purveyor is not a mere supporter, but a 
subordinate official of the Government itself. Mr. Courtney is, 
moreover, singularly well equipped for the censorship which he 
has assumed. His contempt for the conventionalities of official 
life is so thorough-going, his courage in saying what he thinks 
is so perfect, and, it is only fair to add, his indifference to the 
possible effect of his outspokenness on his own political 
prospects is so complete, that he never falls short either of 
material for his criticism, or of frank and forcible phrases in 
which to express it. At the same time, he does not forget that 
he is a Member of the Government whose policy he dissects, or 
claim to escape responsibility for the acts which, from the stand- 
point of an independent observer, his conscience compels him to 
question or condemn. He “struggles rather,” as he told his 
hearers on Wednesday, “ to throw himself into an attitude of 
sincerity and confession ;” and, wrestling successfully with the 
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natural man, he acknowledges for himself and his colleagues 
their lapses and backslidings from the straight and narrow 

ath. It is useless to quarrel with the view which Mr. 
Courtney takes of his position and its duties. It is certainly 
no small achievement for a Government official at the present 
moment to make a speech, the report of which occupies nearly 
three columns, without uttering a sentence, so far as we have 
been able to discover, which could either strengthen the hands 
of his leaders, or promote the united action of his party. But 
we cannot help being reminded, as we read Mr. Courtney’s 
oration, of a former Member for Liskeard, a very distinguished 
man in his time, who never denied to the Government of the 
day the “assistance” of independent criticism, and who will 
always be known to the student of English political history as 
the “superior person.” Mr. Courtney succeeded Mr. Hors- 
man in the representation of Liskeard. It seems not impossi- 
ble that he may also succeed him in the title which Mr. 
Disraeli created, and which has been waiting for a worthy 
claimant since Mr. Horsman’s death. 


Mr. Courtney is very anxious that political questions should 
be approached “ without passion, and that sullen precipitate 
of passion, prejudice, which prevents our seeing things as they 
are, and prevents our doing justice to our opponents and to 
ourselves.” There is, however, very little of this clear-sighted 
impartiality in the criticisms which he thought fit to offer on 
the present situation in South Africa and in Egypt. As one 
of the few persons who opposed at the time the annexation of 
the Transvaal, he naturally thinks that the Government com- 
mitted a “frightful blunder” in not retiring from that 
country in 1880. He is, of course, entitled to that opinion, 
for which there is much to be said; but surely prejudice, or 
some other cause, prevents him from “seeing things as they 
are,” when he declares that so far the Boers have done 
nothing to violate the Convention. It is quite true that, 
in literal compliance with its Fourth Article, they have 
submitted to the approval of the English Government 
“the Agreement,” as Mr. Courtney euphemistically calls 
it, “which they have entered into with a certain chief, 
Montsioa,” or, to speak more plainly, the renunciation of his 
independence, guaranteed by England, which they extorted 
from him after they had routed his forces and despoiled him 
of his lands. But the Convention contains other articles 
besides the fourth. The first defines the boundaries of the 
Transvaal in such a way as to exclude Montsioa’s lands. The 
second engages the Boer Government to adhere to the bound- 
aries so defined, and to prevent encroachments on the lands 
beyond. Even if the marauders who “swallowed up” 
Montsioa were persons for whose acts the Transvaal Govern- 
ment was not at the time responsible, yet by ratifying and 
seeking to take the benefit of them, it has clearly become so 
upon every principle of law and of natural justice, and the 
attempt to extend in this fashion the boundaries of the 
Republic is a plain violation both of the letter and of 
the spirit of the Convention. Nor is Mr. Courtney’s esti- 
mate cf the responsibilities cast upon us by our “intrusion” 
into Egypt that of a man who “sees things as they are.” His 
view is that we went there to restore the power of the Khedive 
and give him a fresh start; and he hopes that we shall not 
remain in Egypt endeavouring to keep up a man who cannot 
keep up himself. This is very barren advice. There is no 
formula which can justify our original action in Egypt which 
does not both justify and require our remaining there until we 
have founded a stable government and provided sufficient safe- 
guards against the recurrence of the social and political diffi- 
culties which led to our intervention. Mr. Courtney may 
agree with Sir Wilfrid Lawson that the expedition against 
Arabi was a blunder and a crime, but he is estopped from say- 
ing so by the fact that he was and is a member of the Govern- 
ment by whom that expedition was despatched. Sharing the 
responsibility for a policy he must be presumed to approve its 
aims, and he cannot now, by artificially limiting its original 
Scope, dissociate himself from its natural and necessary 
developments. 

A large part of Mr. Courtney’s speech was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the conflict between the two Houses, and he set to 
work with considerable spirit and obvious gusto to demolish a 
number of the arguments which have been commonly used on 
Liberal platforms during the present agitation. He is prepared 
to admit that the House of Lords has acted unwisely; but he 
cannot apparently endorse. any of the charges which have been 
so freely made against it, Thus it has been said by no less a 
person than Mr. Courtney’s leader, Mr. Gladstone, that the 
claim of the House of Lorde to compel a Dissolution is novel 





and unconstitutional. Mr. Courtney, however, who has been, 
as he reminds us, “a University Examiner in Constitutional 
History three or four years,” declares that this is not so, and that 
in matters of legislation, as distinguished from mere questions of 
policy or administration, the House of Lords is entitled, if it re- 
fuses to be convinced by demonstrations, and the Minister of. tlie 
day will not create new Peers, to require that the measure which 
it disapproves shall be submitted to the electors at the polls: 
Again, Mr. Forster has contended that electoral reform ‘being’ 
matter which peculiarly concerns the Commons, the House of 
Lords ought, in a case like the present, to defer to the clearly+ 
expressed opinion of the Lower House. Mr. Courtney thinks, 
on the contrary, that the Lords are as free to reject the Fran- 
chise Bill as was the French Senate to reject Scrutin de Liste: 
The illustration is an unhappy one. Scrutin de: Liste, as-is 
well known, was forced upon the reluctant Chamber by 
Gambetta’s influence ; and its rejection by the Senate was so 
far+ from being resented either by the Deputies or by 
public opinion that no second attempt has been made to submit 
it to the Chamber. But further, Mr. Courtney has always 
“held it most desirable that the whole: Bill (Franchise 
and Redistribution) should te brought in together;” and 
his language certainly suggests that, in his opinion, sueh a 
course might not have been impossible. Mr. ‘Courtney’s 
speech may, indeed, be fairly described as an apology:for the 
procedure of ‘the House of Lords, with an intercalated and 
wholly incongruous protest against their folly in “ withstanding 
the enfranchisement of two millions of their fellow-subjeets.” 
It ended consistently enough with an assertion of the-nbcessity 
and a vindication of the action of Second Chambersin general. 





RACE-HATRED IN INDIA. 


HE question of race-hatred in India, which has again 
been opened by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, is, politically, not 
so important as it seems to him and to most Englishmen to 
be.. It is a little like the question of Socialism in a country 
like France or the United States, where the immense majority 
of the potential wielders of bayonets own property—that is, it 
is a question of high intellectual and social interest, but not 
exactly a “burning” one. The Government of India rests 
primarily on its ability to crush instantly and infallibly. any 
movement taking the form of armed insurrection, even if it 
be a movement among its native soldiery ; and, seeondly, on 
the acquiescence of enormous numbers, almost inconceivable 
numbers, of industrious and peaceable peasants holding their 
own land at a quit-rent. These peasants feel no race-hatred,— 
that is, though they may hate the Government, and in certain 
districts and at certain times do hate it, they do not hate it 
because its agents are white, or Christian, or bad-mannered. 
The majority of them hardly see Europeans during their whole 
lives, any more than English labourers see Dukes, never come 
into contact with them socially, and are aware of them only 
in those capacities, viz., as magistrates, judges, and revenue 
collectors, in which they are least obnoxious. The peasants 
are not idiots, and are quite aware, as they showed repeatedly 
in the Mutiny, that the white men’s laws are just and justly 
administered. Race-hatred, so far as it exists, is confined to 
the great towns, which have not in India the weight they have 
in Europe, and to the minute class educated in European 
learning, which, as yet at ‘east, does not seriously influence 
the country. Still, even within those limits an increase of 
race-hatred is to be regretted ; and we wish those who lament 
it would give the English people a little more light as to their 
idea of the practical way of preventing it. They have given 
us none yet, if, as they say, race-hatred increases amidst all 
the changes of late years; and we confess we doubt seriously 
the value of the main theory upon which they found their 
arguments. They all, though using different modes of ex- 
pression, assert that the remedy is ultimately to be found in 
more and freer intercourse. Mr. Blunt deplores the absence of 
social intimacies, and the reluctance of the two races to visit 
each other’s houses, even regretting, as we understand him, the 
disappearance of the old native mistresses, who, though they 
taught their lovers the language, so pe*soned the foutit-of justice 
that Lord Dalhousie, when organising the Punjab and Burmah, 
took a kind of pledge from officers he selected not to-fall isto'the 
old rat. Other observers propose united Athenzeums, others 
make a practice of holding mixed receptions, and others,.again, 
start. clubs in London where the cultivated of both races. may. 
learn to understand one another. The.remedy suggested is, 
in fact, more association ; and we are not certain thateitds not 
altogether the wrong one, and whether more seclusion from 
each other would not be more profitable advice. 
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It is very difficult, of course, for an Englishman, conscious 
of his own rectitude of purpose and benevolence of feeling, 
to believe that he will not be more liked when he is better 
known; but a good many facts seem to show that it 
is so. He is not seen and talked to anywhere by men 
of a different race so much as he is in Ireland, and he is not 
hated quite so much anywhere else. Ile is decidedly much 
more disliked in Egypt, since he appeared there in such num- 
bers. He is more hated in the sea-coast towns of India, where 
he is prominent, busy, and constantly talked to, than he is in 
the interior, where he is rarely seen; much more detested in 
the planter districts than in the districts where he is only a 
rare visitor. If there is contempt for him anywhere in India, 
it is in the great towns, not in the rural stations where he is 
so nearly invisible; and contempt is of all forms of race-hatred 
the most dangerous. It may be said that the Englishman in 
great cities is often a low fellow, but that is not a sufficient 
explanation. The officers of the old Army were not low fellows. 
The broadest of all facts bearing on this suggestion of more 
intercourse is the fate of that Army. No class of natives knew 
the Europeans so well as the Sepoys knew their officers, and 
among no class was that knowledge in itself so little irritating. 
They were notoriously better treated than the men of any army, 
the etiquette was always to listen to their complaints, there was 
a feeling in many regiments that the relation between men 
and officers should be filial and paternal, and everywhere the 
officers had been true leaders in battle,—yet the Sepoys 
slaughtered the officers out, killing also their wives and child- 
ren. Association had in that case only deepened race-hatred. 
It certainly does not extinguish it in the Southern States of 
America, the Northerners, who do not live with the Blacks, being 
far more disposed to do them justice, though, when they emigrate 
Southwards, they often display a harder and more bitter con- 
tempt. The Indian who, of all the heroes of the Mutiny, showed 
the most bitter enmity to the British race as distinguished from 
the British Government, was Azimoollah Khan, who had lived 
years among them, and knew English perfectly; while no 
white dwellers in the tropics are quite so just and benevolent 
towards dark races as English Members of Parliament, who 
never saw them. The two hundred years during which 
Spaniards and Indians have dwelt together in South America 
have not softened their mutual antipathy; and the Arab who 
has lived in Paris is, when he returns to his tribe, 
the one foe to be dreaded in Algeria. In truth, if we are 
to take facts as evidence, it might fairly be said that the less 
the white and the coloured races come into contact with each 
other the less is the development of race-hatred, which only 
tends to become dangerous when they are interspersed, and 
mutually comprehend one another’s strength and weakness. 

We suspect that it is in reserve rather than association that 
protection against race-hatred should be sought, and would, if 
it were of the slightest use to write on such a subject, impress 
upon all Europeans in Egypt, as well as in India, in every 
place indeed where they are brought in contact with the 
dark races, a change, not of habits, but of manners, It 
ought to be an inexorable etiquette for every European 
to treat every native acquaintance or interlocutor — we are 
not speaking of friends—with a grave and kindly but distant 
courtesy, not unlike that of the native himself in his best 
mood, The European’s familiarity is sure to be offensive, his 
proclivity to “ chaff” is disgusting, and his habitual impatience 
—a foible of which most Englishmen are scarcely conscious— 
is always mistaken for anger. Silence, not speech, is in Asia 
the mark of breeding, and a laugh the one indulgence into 
which the superior is never, except among his closest inti- 
mates, betrayed, All Asiatics attribute to almost all English- 
men atrocious manners, chiefly because Englishmen are 
so impatient of loss of time; and we are all more irri- 
tated by habitual ill-manners, and especially ill-manners 
indicating contempt, than by any ordinary oppression. 
Nine-tenths of the feeling Mr. Blunt deplores, and wisely 
deplores, proceeds from the unintentional ill-manners of the 
ruling caste, which can only be modified, if at all, by the 
adoption of an inexorable etiquette, any breach of which 
Society should punish. There is, we fear, little hope of the 
adoption of such a rule, the Englishman being unable to rid 
himself of the feeling that among all other people he has a 
right to be unbuttoned, or to be, at all events, himself; but it 
is in this direction, and this only, that a genuine advance 
towards friendly relations is to be made. No native of India 
who comes in contact with Lord Dufferin will feel race-hatred 
towards him, or would, even if the result of the interview were 
an order for his execution, 





THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


HE Cloaca Maxima of London is now finishee?, From 
Bayswater to Aldgate, from the Tower to Kensington, 
the huge sewer which is called popularly and correctly the 
Underground Railway, and part of which is designated with 
official irony the Daylight Route, is now, we can hardly say 
open, but dedicated to the use of the public. The Inner 
Circle Railway, which has been the talk of a quarter of a 
century, is now become an accomplished fact. But though the 
wheel has come full circle, yet it has been so slow in its 
revolution, that already the circumference it describes has be- 
come too small. When the Metropolitan Railway was first 
begun, Notting-Hill Gate was almost the furthest limit of the 
town on the North-West as Sloane Street was on the South- 
West. But an Inner Circle which would now take in the whole 
of London proper, should make a very much larger sweep to 
the North and West to properly drain the vast accumulation 
of houses in Kilburn, Campden Hill, Fulham, and the various 
Kensingtons, North, West, and South. The drain, in fact, 
should have run much nearer the river on the South, and much 
nearer the hills on the North. As it is, the North and West are 
relegated to the Outer Circle, and Battersea and Chelsea are 
likely to remain undrained altogether. As for the Eastern 
Districts, they are excluded from the charmed circle; but 
as they have their own system of surface circulation, they 
are perhaps hardly inclined to complain of their exclusion. 
Nor could the deficiencies in the West be well helped or 
foreseen. London lays on its annular rings like a tree, but 
not with the same regularity, so that its growth cannot be 
accurately gauged and provided for. The Inner Circle ought 
to have been completed long ago, and we ought to be now cele- 
brating the completion of the Outer Circle. But, after all, 
Londoners may at least congratulate themselves that the 
growth of the means of communication does bear some 
reasonable ratio to the growth of the want of them, while the 
growth of government and administration has been scarcely 
apparent. The completion of the Inner Circle may serve to 
remind us of the essential unity of London, and the urgent 
necessity for enlarging our Municipal as well as our railway 
system. 

Now that the two Companies who rule the Underground 
have bound themselves together with links of iron, we may 
reasonably expect that they will merge themselves into one 
another altogether, and by uniting their capitals and adminis- 
trations save a great deal of money to their shareholders and 
the public, which is now wasted under the dual administra- 
tion. Nothing but the personal interests of a few Directors 
and officials can possibly stand in the way of a fusion ; and they 
ought no more to be regarded than the interests of the owners 
of pocket boroughs were regarded at the time of the first 
Reform Bill. Until that desirable event takes place, however, 
we must hope that some benefit may be derived from the very 
small amount of competition which still exists. The carriages 
on the District Railway are distinctly superior to those on the 
Metropolitan Railway, but why are both allowed to be so im- 
measurably inferior to those of the London and North- 
Western Railway which run over the same line? In the latter 
you can stretch your legs and sit in cushioned comfort and 
cleanliness in a third-class carriage. Why are bare boards and 
narrow seats still furnished by the Underground Companies ? 
Again, in the third-class of the North-Western you can see to 
read your newspaper with ease ; in the Metropolitan carriages 
you have to strain your eyes to pierce the Cimmerian darkness, 
and more often than not you strain in vain. Sir Edward 
Watkin is well known to regard it as criminal for any one but a 
working-man to travel third-class. Still, the criminal desire 
to save money does exist, and strongly affects the middle- 
classes, and as it exists, it is as well to pander to it. At 
least, we may expect that Mr. Forbes will not take too Spartan 
a view of the matter, and if he does not see his way to follow 
the bold and amply-justified policy of the Midland, that he 
will at least imitate the London and North-Western and the 
Great Northern, by ceasing to treat the third-class passenger 
as a hardened criminal, and affording him better accommoda- 
tion than that of a prison-van. If the Underground Railways 
are to face the growing competition of omnibuses, and the 
still more threatening competition of that most comfortable 
of public conveyances, the tramcar, with any hope of success, 
they must be considerably more democratic in their policy. 

Among other minor reforms they would do well to 
Americanise their institutions, by making provision for 
the sale of tickets elsewhere than at railway stations. 
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In the States, railway-tickets can be purchased at any time 
and in any quantities at hotel bars, restaurants, tobacco- 
nists, and newspaper-sellers. If this arrangement is possible 
with the huge distance lines and complicated competition of 
American railways, it must be easy enough to manage on the 
simple Underground system. Some of the other Railway Com- 
panies profess to sell tickets at offices elsewhere, and do so to a 
certain extent before the great outings of Easter and Christmas, 
Why, in their own interests as well as that of the public, 
the American plan of selling them broadcast cannot be adopted 
it is difficult to see. It would save an immense amount of 
discomfort, loss of time, and loss of temper to both travellers 
and railway officials if, instead of having to crowd into a tail 
like that at a baker’s shop in Paris during the French Revo- 
lution, people could get their tickets quietly beforehand. 

But the greatest and most needful improvement in the Inner 
Circle is, of course, the improvement of the ventilation. At 
present, the Underground Railway is a veritable cloaca. 
Some attempt is made to make the new stations more airy and 
comfortable, and to purify the atmosphere; but, as the Zimes 
reminds us, the first trains on the original Metropolitan Rail- 
way moved through an atmosphere not greatly differing from 
the outer air. Throughout the greater part of the course, the 
Companies not only poison us with sulphureous fumes while 
we are in the drain itself, but by pushing up their hideous 
growths into the upper air they destroy the beauty of our 
public gardens, obstruct the streets, and poison the passengers 
above-ground. Every one knows that it would be perfectly easy 
for them to abate the nuisance. Compressed air is one method, 
electricity is another, gas instead of coal is a third, one 
of which, if the Companies were in the hands of private 
individuals who had a direct and overwhelming interest 
in their prosperity, they would speedily adopt. The health 
and comfort of their own servants as well as_ the 
public are sacrificed to mere obstructiveness and inertia. 
It is difficult to understand why the shareholders of the 
District Railway do not insist on the adoption of some ex- 
pedient which would save thousands of pounds in buildings, 
in expensive Parliamentary contests, and in the cheap, safe, 
and speedy working of the line. It is idle for the Companies 
to pretend that the vile atmosphere they create at present does 
no tangible physical harm. It is absurd on the face of it. 
Even if it were true, that would be no answer to the com- 
plaints of a coughing and expectorating public, and certainly 
is no answer to the complaint of the local authorities whose 
domain is attacked and overrun by them. The Companies 
have lately reaped immense advantages from the concessions 
of the Government in the matter of the Railway Duty. It 
would serve them right if the concession were withdrawn or 
withheld as long as they continue to reproduce the atmosphere 
of the Inferno in the centre of a crowded city. 


FANATICISM IN FRANCE, 

é ike extremes to which opinion runs in France—the bigotry 

of religious zealots on the one hand, the fanaticism of 
Free-thinkers on the other—have received striking illustration 
within the last few days in the proceedings of two Congresses. 
One was the fourth Congress of the Association of Catholic 
Workmen’s Cercles, and met at Troyes ; the other the Congress 
of Socialist Free-thinkers, and met at Paris. The former is 
organised and supported by the militant Catholic party, one of 
whose chiefs is the Abbé de Broglie. Its object is to combat 
democracy and infidelity, by winning over workmen to the 
cause of religion and imbuing them with correct principles, as 
understood by the Church of Rome. The heads of the Asso- 
ciation are sanguine enough to believe that in course of time 
they will succeed in affiliating to it a majority of the 
artisans of France. Though none who know the country 
are likely to share in this illusion, it is nevertheless a 
fact, which those most opposed to the movement are the 
first to admit, that in certain districts of the South the 
Association has met with a considerable measure of success, 
and that it is becoming “ an influence with which it is neces- 
sary to count.” One reason for the growth of this influence is 
that the Catholic Cercles do not trust to spiritual means alone 
for obtaining recruits. They offer many material advantages, 
place at the disposal of their members club-rooms, books, and 
journals, amuse them with games and concerts, sometimes 
feast them free of charge, and often provide them with 
work. Whenever it is possible, the co-operation of or- 
thodox employers is secured, some of whom, it is said, 
make affiliation to a Cercle the condition of an engage- 





ment. The organisation of the Association is despotic and 
paternal; everything is done for the members, nothing by 
them ; their souls and bodies are taken care of, and they 
render in return unquestioning obedience to their spiritual 
guides. In one of the Cercles of the South, some bourgeois 
members having “ played familiarly at billiards” with workmen, 
were informed that this sort of practical equality was at variance 
with the principle of the hierarchy of ranks, and of the subordi- 
nation of the working to the directing classes, and could not be 
permitted. The Association, in fact, is based on ancient ideas, 
and its leaders are trying to build up in France communities 
similar to those which Jesuit missionaries organised genera- 
tions ago, among the natives of Mexico, and later among the 
Indians of Paraguay. The neophytes listened and obeyed ; 
the priests preached and provided. Their relations were those 
of parents and children; it was a system of socialism in 
subordination to the Church. 

That the movement may meet with some encouragement in 
strongly Catholic districts is likely enough, and that it is not 
without vitality is proved by the fact that the Association has 
just held its fourth Congress. Ephemeral as it may be, it at 
least shows that the Militant Catholic party are strongly 
organised- and well subsidised; for an Association that does 
so much for its members as the Association of Catholic 
Workmen must spend largely, and cannot be self-supporting. 
The French are not, as a rule, free givers; but whenever 
money is wanted for Catholic purposes, it is forthcoming. In 
other words, the Church is still strong in France ; and though 
its influence may be greatly on the wane, it is probably even yet 
more potent than its opponents are willing to admit. Their very 
denunciations, the efforts they put forth to curtail its preroga- 
tives and abate its pretensions, prove that they regard it as a 
great and formidable power. Nearly every educated Frenchman 
being either a Free-thinker or an anti-Catholic, and Deputies 
and journalists being necessarily educated men, we may easily 
make erroneous deductions as to the decline of French Catho- 
licism. We forget that the majority of Frenchmen are not 
educated, and that the majority of Frenchwomen believe 
firmly, if not fanatically, in the old Faith. There are few 
decent families who do not, when they send out an announce- 
ment of death, add the words, muni des sacrements de l'église, 
even though the defunct may not have been to church since 
he was married or confirmed. This is due, in great measure, 
to female influence, for however a father or a brother may 
have lived, his women-folk will not, if they can help it, let 
him die unshriven. 

The alienation of men of culture from religion unquestion- 
ably tends to increase clerical intolerance. All moderating 
influences are withdrawn, the Clergy live in a world of their 
own, look at everything through ecclesiastical spectacles, and 
indulge only too often in bursts of bigotry, which set educated 
people still more against them, and render it almost impossible 
for the pious and the worldly to meet together on a common 
platform, or work together for the common good. It is not 
many weeks since an Ultramontane journal expressed satis- 
faction at the outbreak of cholera; hoped even that it might 
extend. The writer, doubtless a priest, thought it would 
bring his countrymen to a sense of their sins, increase the 
influence of the Church, and promote the spread of religion. 

But militant Catholics have no monopoly of fanaticism. A 
speaker at the Congress of Socialist Free-thinkers openly 
regretted that the cholera had not come to Paris. He thought 
its appearance would have “ greatly simplified the social 
question.” It did not occur to him that the great majority of 
the victims of every epidemic are the poor, But French 
Free-thinkers are quite as little open to reason as French 
ecclesiastics. The resolutions adopted by the Congress were 
of the usual sort. Their idea of social reform is for the State 
to constitute itself a sort of general legatee and universal pro- 
vider, appropriate all bequests, and adopt and bring up to their 
majority all children, “ natural and legitimate.” As a means 
of combating religion, it was resolved to demand the separa- 
tion of Church and State, and the return to the nation of all 
property belonging to Catholic congregations, as well as of all 
that has come to the Churches (.f any denomination) by 
bequest, of all they possess, in fact. It is of some significance 
that the Temps thought the Congress and its resolutions of 
sufficient importance to devote a leader to their refutation. 

In addition to the Socialist Free-thinkers, there are in France 
associations of Free-thinkers without the socialism. They are 
quite as strongly organised at Paris as the militant Catholics in 
the South of France. But, while repudiating Christianity, they 
pay religion the homage of imitatingits methods, They have 
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divided the capital into parishes : and there is at least one associa- 
tion in every arrondissement. Before a man can enter the 
association, he must make a profession of the Materialist faith. 
The.members hold periodical meetings, which are conducted 
by regular preachers or lecturers, and money is raised by col- 
lections, just as in churches, They even celebrate baptisms 
and marriages, and conduct funeral services. Funeral orations 
are very much in vogue among French Free-thinkers. The art 
of, making them is assiduously cultivated, and several of the 
orators are in great repute. After paying an eloquent 
tribute to the virtues of the defunct, they generally seek to 
cheer and console the mourners by speaking of the good fight 
he has fought against religion, and of the approaching 
Materialist millenium, just as Christian ministers speak of the 
life eternal. The Free-thinkers have their emblems, too. If 
they do not carry candles when they follow a friend’s body to 
the grave, every one thinks it his duty to carry a bouquet of 
red immortelles, and for great occasions they have arm-bands 
and banners with devices. Imitation of the Church they so 
much desire to destroy extends to its bigotry. Never were 
Free-thinkers so fanatical as those of Paris. The mere men- 
tion of the word “God” makes them redden with rage. A 
member who should utter it, save in scorn or contempt, would 
be banished from their meetings. They have also an Index 
Eapurgatorius in the shape of a list of improper (religious) 
books which the faithful are exhorted not to read, and a special 
Materialist literature which is recommended to their particular 
attention. ‘The group of savants and philosophers,” runs the 
prospectus of a recent work, “ who have created the Materialist 
Library, began their work with the ‘ Free Thought,’ the‘ New 
Thought,’ and the ‘ General Encyclopedia,’ Their new enter- 
prise will bring to completion previous labours. Contemporary 
Materialism has become the sole doctrine whereby can be 
sustained the struggle against religious dogma, metaphysical 
entiiies, and other dreams which have turned humanity from 
the path that leads to their emancipation.” 

Could travesty be more complete? With the change of 
a few words this prospectus might be adapted to the use of 
the militant Catholics of the South. French Free-thinkers 
seem to be utterly destitute of a sense of humour; while 
denouncing Catholicism they imitate it; for dogmas of 
credulity they substitute dogmas of unbelief, and by way of 
combating religion do their best to show that man is a 
religious animal and that faith in a cause, if not faith in a 
God, is necessary to his peace of mind. The conflicts of 
opinion which find expression in this Association, and the 
differences which split up French society into hostile camps, 
are not of yesterday. They have their roots deep in the past. 
But the freedom enjoyed under the Republic brings them into 
greater relief than they were ever brought before; and makes 
men conscious that they are doing battle. Repression is no 
more a remedy for the vagaries of intolerance than for the 
eccentricities of unbelief; the members of the social revolu- 
tionary societies, which make so much noise and frighten so 
many timid people, were brought up under a Government that 
proscribed liberty of speech, and a Church that denies the 
right of private judgment. 








MR. LOWELL ON THE COMING KING. 
4A OST Englishmen who read at all have, we fancy, read Mr. 
JV = Lowell’s Address, delivered on Monday evening, to the 
Midland Institute in Birmingham. His name, to begin with, 
always attracts, for Englishmen, who know nothing else of 
American thought, know Hosea Biglow’s satires, and have been 
expecting from Mr. Lowell, ever since he landed on our shores, 
something funnier than it’ has quite suited the decorum of the 
American Minister to bestow upon them. Since his appoint- 
ment he, like O. W. Holmes, though for another reason, has 
“never dared to be as funny as he could.” He has spoken 
repeatedly and always charmingly, but not so as quite to satiate 
the desire that he would for once let himself go, and talk to us 
as he alone could talk, ta the vein of Birdofredum Sawin. 
Perhaps we should not like it if he did; but we all, never- 
the'ess, feel an indiscreet hope of such a display, and 
turn to Mr. Lowell when he talks three columns with 
whetted expectation. Suppose he should laugh at aris- 
tocracy as he did at slave-owning, what would become of 
“Debrett” ? His present subject, too, Democracy, is his own, the 
one on which he built the reputation which made him represen- 
tative of the United States and a sort of personal friend to every 
mau who thinks in English. [It must be something for a quiet 





man to know that there are ninety millions who would be un- 
willing that harm should come to him. We wonder how it 
feels ?] Everybody, therefore, has read him, and everybody, we 
think, will be at once delighted and disappointed. It is more 
than pleasant, at a moment when great orators are pitching sen- 
tences at us as some writers pitch their note-books, and as Mr, 
Browning pitches verses, to read an Address which is so per- 
fect in literary form, in which, while every sentence is complete 
and polished, the thought flows on as easily as if it had just 
occurred to the speaker’s mind. Chat never slid more easily 
into eloquence, or eloquence into chat. Englishmen, too, love 
epigrams, as witness the charm of Lord Beaconsfield’s oratory, 
and the address is studded with them, while the pungent sense 
which is the distinctive quality of the whole has for them a double 
attraction, They understand pungent sense, and they are 
always striving to utter it, usually with a sense of failure 
which makes them only more alive to Mr. Lowell’s complete 
success. 


Nevertheless, the readers of the Address, and especially the 
readers who are like Mr. Lowell, thoughtful friends of Demo- 
cracy, will be somewhat disappointed. He has either not per- 
ceived, or did not care to deal with, their secret fear, which is 
not whether Democracy will arrive—they do not doubt of that 
any more than of the coming of Christmastide—or whether it 
will be strong—they recognise that it will be gifted with super- 
natural strength and clad in enchanted armour—or whether 
it will be wise, for the wisdom of all the world must at least be 
great, and “ human experience” is but the verdict of Democracy, 
but they question, without denying, whether it will be good, 
With Mr. Lowell they recognise that it is a new King which 
is coming, an irresistible King, and a King who has shown 
capacity in all ages. It is not only Lincoln whom the Demo- 
cracy chose, though their choice of him was, perhaps, the 
most marvellous instance of their instinctive discernment, 
but the strong men of all ages. Has there ever been a 
ruler on earth whom the people did not recognise, or 
who did not owe half his strength to that popular re- 
cognition P Even conquerors like Jenghiz have owed much 
to the unrecorded Democratic vote which caused him to 
be raised on the bucklers; and no King has ever been great 
whom the people steadily resisted. But though they have 
chosen great rulers, they have often stoned great prophets ; and 
there is as yet little conclusive evidence that the coming King 
will possess the morale which will alone make his strength 
and his wisdom safe. He will choose the man he wants 
for his work, and choose well, possibly better than most Kings ; 
but will the work he wants be, so far as his intention 
goes, altogether good? Kings have often been merciless, 
and the proof that Demos will be merciful is yet to be 
made complete. True, he was merciful after the American War; 
but he was not merciful after the French uprising, and we 
cannot judge by a single experience alone. He seems very 
intolerant of rebellion, especially by coloured people; hyper- 
sensitive about invasion, at least as sensitive as monarch ever 
was; and not too much inclined to spare traducers. We lack 
full confidence in his mercy yet; and mercilessness in a ruler 
who cannot be assassinated, and will not die, would be a quality 
for a world to shiver at. Whether it will have to quake 
or no, Mr. Lowell tells us not. Kings have been in- 
tolerant; will Demos be tolerant? He is so in America, 
bearing with obnoxious ideas right patiently; but are we 
sure the patience is Christian and not Mahommedan—the 
patience which is imperfect only from pity, and endures unto 
seventy times seven ; not the patience which is perfect only from 
utter scorn, and bursts into a flame at last? We see signs out- 
side America as if Demos might be intolerant, might say to the 
priest “ Vade in pace,” as heartlessly as ever the priest said it 
to a nun with broken vows. Paris is as intolerant as Louis 
XIV., a Mahommedan people is harder on a convert than the 
Khalif is. Mr. Lowell might have comforted us as to this ; but he 
has not. Kings have been men of blood ; will Demos be always 
peaceful? No man knows, or can know, for he has not 
yet controlled armies; but there is a look in his eye 
sometimes as if he could thirst for empire, and did not 
greatly regard human suffering when his own imagina- 
tion had taken fire. The German Demos is tranquil; but 
will every other be? We could fancy him in certain parts 
of the world, England for one, a little mad with vainglory, a 
little intoxicated with triumph, a little in need of that slave 
behind his ivory car. Is Mr. Lowell fearful, or fully confident 
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as to that? Kings have been selfish; may not Demos be? 
It is hard to answer the question, for in him, as in 
other Kings, selfishuess may often be altruism; and 
at home he has this special gift, that being all, all that 
he gains must be for all. But there will be a King 
Demos for eich race; and as regards other races, will he be 
less selfish than Jenghiz or William of Germany? We see 
no proof of it yet, and much reason for doubt. It is not an old 
monarch, but the new one, who orders “ judicious destructions ” 
along the borders of a feeble State. Selfishness, however, in 
Demos is so intertwined with patriotism that it is hard to 
separate the impulses ; and it is more profitable to ask,—Will he 
be sensual as other Kings have been ? We fear it greatly. Money 
is very attractive to King Demos, and ease, and in many places 
lasciviousness too. We can conceive of him resistless and keen, 
yet sordid and comfort-loving and even brutish, with all nobler 
aspirations stifled, raging with thirst for pleasure, and saying, 
as cynically as it ever was said by King or noble, “Thou shalt 
want ere I want.” It may be that God will preserve him, for 
in him lies the last earthly hope of man, who has exhausted and 
thrown aside every other instrument of rule; but there is no cer- 
tainty yet. Mr. Lowell, who has seen so much of the operation of 
this temptation, and whose false patriot said, “I don’t believe in 
principle, but, oh! I du in interest,” might have reassured us on 
this point; but he leaves us to our doubts—perhaps entertains 
them himself; for all through his address runs its melan- 
choly keynote, the more melancholy beeause of his humor- 
ousness,—this also, O Englishmen, is but an experiment. Yes, 
but is it not the last? We derive little comfort from being 
told that the world has passed through much, and man has 
contrived to be happy, for we greatly doubt his happiness, and 
deny that happiness is his end. If Democracy also is to rot—not, 
it may be, of malaria, but of luxury—what remains? That De- 
mocracies do not stifle individualities, we not only concede, but 
hold the contrary opinion ridiculous; but are the individualities 
they foster all good? Lincoln was good; but that cry for 
Barabbas sounds still across the centuries. 





MAURICE’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
CO-OPERATION. 
“F\HE man who in England spoke first of Co-operation, and 
even gave to the word the meaning which it has since 
kept, was Robert Owen,” writes Mr. Hubert Valleroux in his 
valuable work on “Co-operative Associations in France 
and Abroad,” reviewed elsewhere in these columns. And in 
speaking of the Christian Socialist movement, he does not even 
mention Maurice’s name. It may be freely admitted that out 
of the millions who by this time are familiar with the idea of 
co-operation in trade or industry, for one who connects the 
name of Maurice at all with the subject, fifty at least would at 
once connect that of Owen. This is the more remarkable from 
one point of view, that beyond the frequent use of the term 
“ co-operation,” Owen really never took any practical part in 
promoting either distributive or productive co-operation as now 
understood, and, indeed, looked upon such attempts as almost 
futile. After he had given up business, with the exception of 
the Labour Exchange, the only experiments he took part in 
were those of communities. His chosen theatre was nothing 
less than the universe. His “ Rational System of Society” 
claimed the whole of mankind and of every man from 
birth to the grave. It required “simply” —the term is 
characteristic—that “those who govern the most powerful 
and influential nations of the world” should “unite,” and 
that “this union should be first directed to form substantial 
arrangements to rationally train and educate physically, 
mentally, morally, and practically, every child that shall be 
born ” (“ Book of the New Moral World,” Part VIL, p. 68). But 
Maurice, as President of a “ Society for Promoting Working 
Men’s Associations,” put his hand to the actual work which is 
being carried on by hundreds of thousands of our working-class 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, never dis- 
paraging it, never treating it as puny or paltry beside some 
grand scheme of his for setting right the universe. 

Yet from another point of view one cannot be surprised at 
the wide diffusion of the one name, the limited range of the 
other. For, in however unpractical a form, Co-operation in 
some shape was at once the dream and the purpose of Robert 
Owen’s long and certainly most benevolent life; in that of 
Maurice it was but an episode, stretching over a few years. You 
cannot separate the name of Owen from the idea of co-operation; 





it is quite possible to drop that idea altogether in thinking of 
Maurice. Had he never taken any part in practical co-opera- 
tion he would still have been—though in a vastly less 
degree—one of the great spiritual influences of his age. 
And yet it will be found on examination that Maurice’s con- 
nection with the history of Co-operation, though temporary, was 
of essential importance—that it brought into the work a new 
element, breathed a new spirit into it. 

Owen’s whole view of Co-operation was fundamentally, 
avowedly mechanical. He sought to turn out perfect men by per- 
fect machinery. And asall perfect machinery involves the destrac- 
tion of the imperfect machinery which has preceded it, so he could 
accept nothing short of a complete revolutionising of society. 
As.-early as in his New Lanark address of 1816, he laid it down 
“ That all the assumed fundamental principles on which society 
has hitherto been founded are erroneous, and may be demon- 
strated to be contrary to fact.” .A “new moral world” was to 
take the place of the old immoral one. “ System” was almost 
his‘watchword. He had everything cut and dried. There were 
exactly “five fundamental facts on which the rational system 
is founded.” There were twenty “fundamental laws of haman 
nature,” six “elements of the science of society,” for govern- 
ment a universal code of twenty-five laws, &c. And what is 
true of Owen is true also substantially of the far greater leaders 
of Continental Socialism; Fourier’s ‘‘ Nouveau Monde In- 
dustriel et Sociétaire,” for instance, answers to Owen’s “ New 
Moral World.” None, indeed, are so mechanical as Owen, but 
all, like him, however pacific, are essentially revolutionary. 
They have a wrong social order to sweep away, a right social 
order to bring in. They have allsome system of their own to 
establish. 

On Maurice the very word “system” acted almost as a red 
rag upon a bull. Driven into a corner, he might, perhaps, have 
acknowledged that persons and things not moving together may 
stand together, and that there must be a right way and a wrong 
way of their standing together. But the essentially dynamic 
character of his genius led him always to dread lest system 
should crush out life. His view of the world and man was 
anti-mechanic. Not that he in any wise depreciated machinery 
as such. But instead of valuing a machine according to its 
outturn, he valued it for the idea which it expressed, for 
its capacity of subserving a true social order. If Owen de- 
nounced competition, it was as a badly-contrived machinery. 
Could competition have turned out a “ new moral world,” he 
would have praised it as much as he denounced it. But for 
Maurice, competition was a breach of the true order of society, 
which co-operation vindicated. In his “ Reasons for Co-opera- 
tion,” he expresses his belief that,—“It is an older principle 
than that of the feudal aristocracy, or that of the middle-age 
companies, or that of the free-traders, for which we are eon- 
tending. I believe that men were taught, long before any of 
these came into existence, that they were meant to live and 
work together, and how they might-live and work together.” 
He told a meeting of working-men at Manchester,—“ That they 
owed their machines, their manufactures, their city itself to co- 
operation—that it is not a new principle, but the oldest of all.” 
(C. Kingsley’s letter to the Morning Chronicle, January 28th, 
1851.) 

The battle for human freedom which filled the early part of 
this century, is in principle so absolutely won, that the litera- 
ture of the struggle has almost ceased to interest us. Those, 
however, who are old enough to be acquainted with it, will re- 
member how powerfully one saying of Madame de Staél appeared 
to have impressed Liberal politicians of all nations: “ C’est la 
liberté qui est ancienne; la servitude seule est nouvelle.” 
Although, in fact, it only rendered into axiomatic French, that 
which had been the cry of all our popular struggles of the 
middle ages, “Give us back our old franchises !” yet to many 
it came almost as a revelation. Maurice, claiming openly 
fellowship with Socialists of all sorts, but declaring to the world 
that co-operation, instead of being new and revolutionary, was 
a vindication of God’s order, the carrying-out of the essential 
principles of society, did really for. co-operation what Madame 
de Staél only seemed to do for freedom. Whilst others bad 
been piling up materials or rearing crazy structures on the sus- 
face, he—to’ use a characteristic expression of his—dug, dug 
back to the foundation, and uncovered it to men’s eyes. That 
those humbler structures to which he himself laid his hand 
proved fragile alike with the more pretentious ones of an Owen 
or a St. Simon, was henceforth of little moment. The 
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foundation lay bare. Co-operation was no longer a machinery, 
but a principle. Society itself meant and was- co-operation. 
Such a declaration, it will be seen, opened really a new era in 
the history of the thing. A man might be an Owenite, and 
afterwards turn his back upon Owenism, through seeing the 
utter failure of all Owenite machinery. But a man who has 
once grasped with mind and heart the idea of co-operation as 
the social principle, can never let it go. That ape-like snatching 
from one another, which men call competition, must always be 
for him the anti-social, the disintegrating, destructive principle. 
Whether the thing snatched belong at last to the strongest ape, 
or the slyest, or simply the quickest, matters little; men are 
not apes, and it is but apes’ jabber to tell them that competition 
is the law of their existence. Let “the ape” as well as “ the 
tiger die.” Only by working together can men carry out the 
purpose of their being, realise the divine unity of their race. 


And although the connection of Maurice’s name with the 
subject may be unknown to most, the truth which he has laid 
bare has been recognised more and more. It has grown to be 
widely felt that co-operation is essentially conservative in the 
truest sense, not revolutionary and destructive. And though 
‘‘isms” of most sorts have gone increasingly out of favour, the 
“ism” of being social has—in this country at least—become 
less and less of a bugbear. Men are far more willing than they 
were when Maurice called himself a Christian Socialist—in- 
finitely more willing than they ever could have been if he had 
not so called himself—to take all Socialism on its merits, and 
judge it, not by the heated accusations of its opponents, but by 
what it claims to do in justitication of its own name. They do not 
blindly condemn it beforehand as anti-social; if they find it to 
he so, they feel that it is false to its own implied purpose. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Z LIFE IN TEXAS. 
L From A CORRESPONDENT. | 
—- Ranche, on the Rio Grande, September 16th, 1884. 

Ir must be many years now (how they do shut up in these 
latter days like a telescope) since I confided to you in these 
columns the joy—not unmixed with reverence—of my first 
interview with that worthy small person (I am sure he must be 
a person) the tumble-bug of the U.S.A. I looked upon him in 
those days as, on the whole, the most industrious and athletic 
little creature it had ever been my privilege to encounter. Iam 
obliged now to take most of that back, for to-day I have dis- 
covered that he isn’t a circumstance to his Mexican cousin on 
this side the Rio Grande. At any rate, the specimens I have 
met with here are not only bigger, but work half as hard again, 
and about twice as quick. I was sitting just now in the 
verandah in front of this ranche-cabin, waiting for the horses 
to be saddled-up at the corral just below, and looking lazily, 
now eastward over the river, and the wide Texan plains beyond, 
fadiag away in the haze till the horizon looked like the Atlantic 
in a calm, now westward to the jagged outline of the Sierra 
Nevada, gleaming in the sunshine 60 miles away, when I became 
aware of something moving near my feet. Looking down I 
found that it was a tumble-bug, rolling a ball of dirt he had 
put together, till it was at least four times as big as himself, 
towards the rough stony descent just beyond the verandah, at a 
pace which fairly staggered me. In a few seconds he was across 
the floor and in amongst the stones which lay thickly over the 
slope beyond. Here his troubles began. First he pushed his 
ball backwards over a big stone, on the further side of which he 
and it fell headlong—no, not headlong, stern foremost—some five 
inches, rolling over one another twice at the bottom. But he 
never quitted hold, and began pushing away merrily again 
without a moment’s pause. Then he ran the ball into a cul-de- 
sac between two stones, some inches high. After two or three 
dead heaves, which lifted the ball at least his own length up the 
side of the stones,—aud you must remember, to judge of the feat, 
that he was standing on his head to do it,—he quitted hold, turned 
round and looked at the situation. Iam almost certain I saw 
him scratch his ear, or at least the side of his head, with his fore- 
claw. Ina second or two he fixed on again with his hind claws, 
pushed the ball out of the cul-de-sac, and continued his journey. 
If that bug didn’t put two and two together, by what process 
did he get out of that cul-de-sac? Cogito, ergo sum. Was I 
wrong in calling him a person? Well, I won’t trouble you 
with further particulars of his journey, but he ran his big ball 








into his hole under a mesquite-bush, 19} yards from the spot on 
the verandah where I first noticed him, in 11 minutes and a few 
seconds by my watch. I made a calculation before mounting, 
that, comparing my bug with an average Mexican, 5ft. 8in. 
high, and weighing 10 stone, the ball of dirt would be at least 
equal to a bale of cotton, 8 ft. in diameter, and weighing halfa 
ton, which the man would have to push or carry 2} miles in 11 
minutes, to equal the feat of his tiny fellow-citizen. In the 
depressed condition of Mexico, might not this enormous bug- 
power be utilised somehow for the benefit of the Republic ? 

I had barely finished my ciphering when I was called to horse 
and in a few minutes was riding across a vast plain, nearly bare 
of grass in this drought, but dotted with mesquite-bushes, prickly- 
pear, and other scrub, so that the general effect was still green. 
The riding was rough, as much loose stone lay about, and 
badgers’, Jack Rabbits’, and other creatures’ holes abounded ; 
but the small Mexican horse I rode was perfectly sure-footed, 
and I ambled along, swelling with pride at my quaint saddle, 
with pummel some 8 in. high, and depending lasso, showing 
that for the time I was free of the honourable fraternity 
of “gentlemen cow-punchers.” Besides myself, our party 
consisted of the two ranche-men, an Englishman and 
an American, aged about 30, old comrades on long drives 
through the Indian reserves, and up to the settled States, 
1,000 miles away to the North, but now anchored on this 
glorious ranche on the Rio Grande, and a cow-boy. The 
Englishman’s yellow hair was cropped close to his head, 
and his fair skin was burnt as red, I suppose, as skin will burn; 
the Marylander’s black hair was as closely cropped, and his skin 
burnt an equally deep brown. The cow-boy, an English lad of 
about twenty, reconciled the two types, having managed to get 
his skin tanned a deep red, relieved by large, dark-brown 
freckles, from the midst of which his great blue eyes shone out 
in comical contrast. I fear— 

“The very mother that him bare 
She had not known her child.” 
They were all attired alike, in broad felt sombreros, blue shirts, 
and trousers thrust into boots reaching to the knee. Each had 
his lasso at pummel, and between them they carried a rifle, 
frying-pan, coffee-pot, big loaf, and fore-quarter of a porker— 
for we were out for a long day. A more picturesque or efficient- 
looking group it would be hard to find. I must resist the 
temptation of telling all we did and saw, and come at once to 
our ride home shortly before sunset. The ranche-men and I 
were abreast, and the cow-boy a few yards behind, when we 
came across a bunch of cattle, conspicuous amongst which 
strode along a stalwart yearling bull-calf, whose shining brindle 
hide and jaunty air showed that he, at least, was not suffering 
from the scanty food which the drought has left for the herds 
on these wide plains. He was already as big as his poor raw- 
boned mother, who went along painfully picking at every shrub 
and tuft in her path te provide his evening meal at her own 
expense. Now these dude-calves (who insist on living on their 
parents, and will do nothing for their own livelihood) can only 
be cured by the insertion of a horse-ring in the upper lip, so 
that they cannot turn it up to take hold of the maternal udder, 
and it is often in bad times a matter of life or death to the 
cows to get them ringed. After a conference of a few seconds, 
the Marylander shifted the rifle to the saddle of the Englishman 
(already ornamented with the frying-pan and coffee-pot), and 
calling to the cow-boy, dashed off for the bunch of cattle. 
Next moment the cow-boy shot past us at full speed, gathering 
up his lasso as he went; the bull-calf was “ cut out” of the 
bunch as if by magic, and went straight away, through mesquite- 
brush and prickly-pears, at a pace which kept his pursuers at 
their utmost stretch not to lose ground. It was all they could 
do to hold it, never for a full mile getting within lasso-reach of 
Boliborus, the ranche-man following like Fate, upright from 
shoulder to toe (they ride with very long stirrups), bridle-hand 
low, and right hand swinging the lasso slowly round his head, 
awaiting his chance for a throw, the cow-boy close on his flank» 
ranche-man No. 2 clattering along, pot, kettle, and rifle soaring 
and swinging round his knees, but availing himself of every turn 
in the chase so as to keep within thirty or forty yards. I, a bad 
fourth, but near enough to see the whole and share the excite- 
ment (if, indeed, I hadn’t it all to myself, the sport being to the 
rest a part of the daily round). The crisis came at the foot of 
a mound up which Boliborus had gained some yards, but in the 
descent had slackened his pace and the pursuers were on him. 
The lasso flew from the raised right hand and was round his 
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neck, a dexterous twist brought the rope across his fore legs, and 
next moment he was over on his side half throttled. I was up 
in some five seconds, during which his lassoer had him by the 
horns, ranche-man No. 2 was prone with all his weight on his 
shoulders, and the cow-boy on his hind quarters, catching at 
his tail with his left hand. That bull-calf’s struggle to rise 
was as superb as Bertram Risingham’s in “ Rokeby,” and as 
futile ; for the cow-boy had caught his tail and passed it between 
his hind legs, and by pulling hard kept one leg brandishing 
aimlessly in the air, while the weight of the ranche-men subdued 
his fore-quarters. The ring was passed through his upper lip 
and the lasso off his neck in a few seconds more, and the ranche- 
men turned to mount, saying to the cow-boy, “ Just hold on a 
minute.” The cow-boy passed the tail back between the hind 
legs, grasped the end firmly and stood expectant. Boliborus 
lay quiet for a second or two, and then bounded to his feet, 
glaring round in rage and pain to choose which of his foes to go 
for, when he became aware of something wrong behind, and 
looking round realised the state of the case. Down went his 
head, and round he went with a rush for his own tail end, but 
the tail and boy were equal to the occasion, and the latter still 
holding on tight by the former, sent back a defiant kick at the 
end of each rush, which, however, never got within two 
feet of the bull’s nose, and could be only looked upon 
as a proper defiance. Then Boliborus tried stealing round 
to take his tail by surprise, but all to as little pur- 
pose, when the ranche-men, who were now both mounted, 
to end the farce, rode round in front of the beast, caught his 
eye, and cried, “ Let go.” Whisking his freed tail in the air he 
made a rush, but only a half-hearted one, at the nearest, who 
just wheeled his horse, and as he passed administered a con- 
temptuous thwack over his loins with the lasso. Boliborus now 
stood looking down his nose at the appendant ring, revolving 
his next move, with so comic an expression that I burst into a 
roar of laughter, in which the rest joined out of courtesy. This 
was too much for him, as ridicule proves for so many two- 
legged calves, so he tossed his head in the air, gave a flirt with 
his heels, and trotted off after his mother, a sadder and, let us 
hope, wiser bull-calf; in any case, a ringed one, and bound in 
future to get his own living. 

On my ride home my mind was much occupied by that cow- 
boy, who rode along by me—telling how he had been reading 
“‘Gulliver’s Travels” again (amongst other things), found it 
wasn’t a mere boy’s book, and wanted to get a life of Swift— 
in his battered, old outfit, for which no Jew in Rag-Fair would 
give him five shillings. The last time I had seen him, two years 
ago, he had just left Haileybury, a bit of a dandy, with very 
tight clothes, and so stiff a white collar that on his arrival in 
Texas he had been nicknamed “the Parson.” At home he 
might by this time be just through responsions by the help of 
cribs and manuals, having contracted in the process a rooted 
distaste for classical literature. Possibly, he might have pulled 
in his college boat, and won a plated cup at lawn-tennis, and all 
this at a cost of, say, £250 a year. As it is, besides costing 
nothing, he can cook a spare-rib of pork to a turn on a forked 
stick, hold a bull-calf by the tail, and is voluntarily wrestling 
{not without certain glimmerings of light) with ‘“ Sartor 
Resartus.” Which career for choice? How say you, Mr. 
Editor? Vacuus VIATOR. 

{Our bright Correspondent answers his own question. Why 
is he pleased because of that “Sartor Resartus ” ?—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LORDS AS A SENATE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—When you give a public challenge, I must in courtesy 
suppose that you wish it to be accepted. Often, then, as you 
have passed my glove, however directly thrown, I take up yours. 





Parenthetically and personally, you are wrong in calling me 
a trustworthy—by which I suppose you mean a representative 
—Tory. The Pall Mail Gazette said much more accurately :— 
“Mr. Greg is a Tory, if hatred of Liberal statesmen can make 
him so.” The Atheneum, candid for once, called me “a Con- 
servative, enlightened and embittered.” No convert—at least 
no thoughtful, gradual, and earnest convert—is ever a trust- 
worthy representative of the party he has joined. As well call 
Cardinal Newman a representative Catholic, or Mr. Gladstone a 





typical Radical. A Unitarian by birth and connection, a sceptic 
and a pessimist by conviction, I can at best be a Tory by acci- 
dent : trustworthy, I hope, as loyal to my colours and my chiefs, 
but certainly not sharing the traditions, the instincts, or the 
modes of thought of Tories tothe manner born, My intellectual 
masters were Mill and Bagehot, De Tocqueville and my father, 
Darwin, Wallace, and Herschel,—I might add Carlyle. What 
Tory prejudice I have imbibed, then, must, I fear, be ascribed 
to thirty years’ constant study of the Spectator. 

I must be taken, then, to speak for myself, and not for my 
party ; with this reserve, that if Lord Salisbury should put a 
note of censure on my views, I should reconsider them. I have 
profound confidence in the wisdom, depth of thought, clearness 
of sight, and intellectual courage which make him, I think, the 
first statesman of the day. I never differed from him but I 
found myself in the wrong. 

“Why don’t I speak of the loss we sustain by shutting up 
our ablest statesmen in the Upper House?” First, it was no 
part of my subject, the Lords as a Senate. Secondly, for the 
reason given in the last paragraph of my article :—“‘As Professors 
Clifford and Cayley teach, and editors know, space is not, or 
need not be, infinite.” If you will give me space, I engage to 
set forth the value of the House of Lords as a Conservative force, 
its drawbacks, and its possible substitutes, as fully and frankly 
as you please. Thirdly, on ne cherche pas & prouver la lumiere. 
Whether Conservatism lost in Lord Robert Cecil more than it 
has gained in Lord Salisbury, is a question for the late Professor 
de Morgan’s “ Budget of Paradoxes.” I do not care to prove that 
the earth is round. What England suffers when her politics 
are reduced to a battle of sword-fish and tiger, elephant and 
whale, would furnish a thesis for one of your most amusing and 
readable middle articles. 

Allow me to retort your question. Your agitators have been 
declaiming against the House of Lords, sometimes as a Senate, 
sometimes as an hereditary Chamber; and always confusing 
the two questions. Mr. Morley, if he means anything, would 
dispense with a Senate. Of those who object simply to the 
hereditary principle, not one has proposed a substitute. Why 
don’t they tell, us what they really want; or why do you not 
render them and the country this service? Are we to have a 
Second Chamber or not? If not, why has every free Constitu- 
tion adopted the principle? Why has every democracy, the 
American above all, provided such strict restraints on democratic 
haste and impatience? If we needa Second Chamber, then you 
are bound to prove not only that the House of Lords is a bad 
one, but that we can secure a better. One thing is clearly 
wrong,—to reduce the existing Second Chamber to nullity with- 
out providing another; to preserve the privileges of the Peers 
and abolish their use. And this is what all Radicals, from Mr. 
Gladstone and the Spectator down to the Members for North- 
ampton, are practically proposing. 

My insistance on the intellectual quality of the Peers was not 
an argument proper, but an answer. Its purpose was to refute 
the popular argument against the hereditary principle drawn 
from the law of chances; to show that an hereditary Chamber 
is not a Chamber taken by chance from, say, the graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Fortes creantur fortibus. The fathers 
of the Peers are picked men, successful men. Their mothers, 
as a rule, are picked women, the Peers having first choice in 
marriage from the very flower of edueated English womanhood. 
The sons of such parents must be very much above the average. 
They enjoy afirst-rate education ; they have access from early youth 
to the best intellectual society, to the presence and the counsels 
of statesmen. They inherit the tradition that rank, honour, dis- 
tinguished service, and honorary rewards are more precious 
than money. They are not obliged or tempted, like other political 
aspirants, to lie and cringe for promotion. Above all, they are 
educated from the cradle by the sense of great responsibilities. 
Remember what that one advantage has made of our Indian 
Civil Service. Out of a very few hundred men taken by chance, 
it has given us in every generation statesmen capable of govern- 
ing well, wisely, and justly the greatest empire in the world; 
men so able and conscientious, that ‘hey have made the worst 
in theory of all possible governments, a despotic government of 
aliens, and aliens neither born nor settled in the realm they 
govern, one of the best upon earth in practice. The same 
influence, operating upon a caste of far higher original quality, 
may well produce a better Chamber than we get by election; 
and as matter of fact, it has done so. This is not a demonstra- 
tion, but an answer. It does not prove an hereditary Chamber 
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to be good; it does prove that the common argument against 
hereditary legislation is a fallacy, based on assumptions false 
in fact. 

If you find this letter too long, find in its very length an 
answer to your question.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy GreG. 

[We have no answer to give except blank denial. The Upper 
House is not a better Chamber than the Lower. It is incom- 
parably worse. It has for fifty years resisted every change 
demonstrated by the result to be an improvement. It would 
have kept the Corn Laws to this day.—Eb. Spectator] 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 
[To tHE EpITOR OF THE “ SprctaToR.’’] 
Sir,—I am thankful to Mr. Blunt for the interest he has 
evinced for India; but I must say his observations are several 
of them erroneous. He seems to apprehend that circumstances 
are tending to a revolution. He says he noticed a distrust of 
the Government, fear of officials, and a certain vague disquiet. 
This is contrary to my experience. It is true that here and 
there there are individual officials who are suspected to be 
adverse to the interests of certain classes of people or certain 
religionists. But, taken as a whole, there is the greatest possible 
confidence in the ability, wisdom, and justice of the British 
Government, and I doubt if any Native State is trusted more than 
the British Government. The general belief is firm that the 
British nation will do justice. The angry articles now and then 
appearing in the public prints are but mere ripples. When people 
see men like Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Charles Trevelyan, or the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, they cherish their memory 
with great love. JI know with what feelings the Madura 
people remember Mr. Blackburne. Where natives see that an 
official is impartial, patient of hearing, and takes trouble to 
give them justice, and is inclined to explain himself a little 
when he does anything which seems contrary to popular ideas 
of justice, they are sure to love him. They will gladly overlook 
even an unjust decision. 

The Ilbert Bill period was an exceptional one. Both Euro- 
peans and Natives, in the heat of the controversy, made rash 
and angry statements, which I am sure they will not utter in 
calmer moments. Mr. Blunt’s opinions, based on facts observed 
at the Ilbert Bill period, ought to be corrected. Even in the 
Tibert controversy, the mass of the people did not care a bit. 
The educated section tried to show a bold front, and got up a 
show of general opposition. Notwithstanding appearances on 
the surface, there is a substantial belief that the British Ad- 
ministration is like the Hindoo’s own “Rama Rajyam.” Mr. 
Blunt talks of the overwhelming poverty of the peasants. His 
picture is certainly overdrawn. It is true that one does not pass 
even half-a-dozen towns, or even one village (in a railway 
journey of 700 or 800 miles), which have a prosperous look. I 
beg to know whether a hundred years ago there were such things 
to be seen. If prosperous towns and villages which existed 
before have become ruins, that is another question. The rail- 
way company always chose inferior tracts of country for the 
railway line, and avoided cultivated fields and broad rivers. 
The lands on either side of the line continue to lie waste as they 
used to be. Making allowance for the late famine, cultivation 
accounts show every year that a larger extent is brought under 
the plough. Natives seldom build private houses with stones, 
though they freely use stones for chattrams and pagodas. As 
for whitewashing, that is a new idea to them. If we go into 
villages, we see that mud-plastering is what is extensively used. 
The black, glossy surface they produce with charcoal, mud, 
cow-dung, and the juice of leaves is really more comfortable 
than the dazzling white wall in the middle of the day. If 
whitewashing be evidence of wealth, I should say the country 
is richer now. 

The semi-nudity of the people—This is not necessarily an 
evidence of poverty in a tropical country, where clothing is 
more for decency than to protect one from the inclemency of 
the weather. Coats and turbans are not the natural dress of 
the people. 

The use of millet for food, §c—This is not due to poverty. 
The working-classes exchange paddy for the dry grains, which 
are stronger as food than rice. In fact, nearly all the facts 
mentioned as evidencing poverty are really not evidence of it 
at all. There is much truth in what the writer says about 
over-taxation and the new Forest law. It is also desirable that 
remissions- be more liberal at Jumnabundi. The substitution 





of money-rent for a share of the crop is favourable to Govern- 
ment. Government cannot revert to the waram system. Under 
the waram system the advantage to the ryot is that he does not 
pay for waste; but where a whole holding is expected to be paid 
for, the ryot is compelled to cultivate all the fields every year. 
He has to mortgage his crop by oral agreement in order to pay 
the kists, and he is unable to wait and sell his produce at the best 
market. The land deteriorates by cultivating every year, and 
costly manures are out of the question. When rent is fixed in 
money, there is a natural unwillingness to remit waste. We 
often pass judgment on the ryot alter getting the water account 
of a whole year, and do not sufficiently consider the position of 
the ryot when he is unable to decide whether or not he can 
depend on a particular shower or small quantity of water in 
the tank. I agree with Mr. Blunt as regards the desirability of 
remissions being liberal and of kists being so arranged that the 
ryot may not be asked to pay in advance. Our December and 
January kist is really asking the ryot to give Government a share 
of the produce before harvest. 

As regards salt-taz.—Notwithstanding the high monopoly 
price, facilities in the means of communication have had a 
tendency to prevent a rise in the cost to the consumer. The 
rigour of the law against the use of even saline earth for 
Krerai, tobacco, sholum, and other grains, is felt exceedingly 
oppressive, and, I must say, iniquitous. Even the high 
monopoly price may be tolerated, but not the law about salt- 
earth. 

Mr. Blunt says the agricultural classes used to carry on 
manufactures when there was no work in the fields. This, I 
think, is not true. I believe there is truth in the statement 
that in the preparation of the Budget, English interests are 
allowed too much consideration; but as regards the alleged 
extravagance of Europeans, I think it is good that money got 
from India is spent in India. Mr. Blunt suggests remedies,— 
(1), import duties ; (2), shifting of the burden of taxation from 
agriculturists to merchants to some extent; (3), permanent 
settlement on the Bengal plan. 

I am against the permanent settlement. Population increases 
much more rapidly than the productive power of the soil by 
means of improved agriculture. The result must be increase of 
consumers, and consequently the rise of prices. The Bengal 
assessment was fixed in money at a time when the market value 
of the Government share of produce was about one-fifth of 
what it is now. The ryot-warry system has given permanent 
property in land. Ryots are not tenants-at-will. The per- 
centage of the crops which may be considered the Government 
share may be fixed, but not its value in money. Another very 
desirable measure seems to me the improvement and main- 
tenance of irrigation works. The revenue from a house is 
properly the rent minus the cost of repair. So in the case of 
irrigation works, the first charge should be their maintenance, 
and the surplus the revenue. If this principle be acknowledged, 
there will be a perceptible relief given to ryots. 

As regards race-hatred, my opinion is that it has nearly died 
out. If itis kept alive anywhere, it is by imprudent officials, 
who take a pride in publishing imprudent advertisements, say- 
ing that they do not want particular caste men. I have no 
objection to any officer so adjusting his selection as to give a 
fair share to all classes consistently with the efficiency of his 
establishment; but when a gentleman openly avows that he 
will not take men of a particular caste, that caste is led to mis- 
understand his acts. 

I am sorry this has grown too long, but I fear I have not said 
enough.—I am, Sir, &c., A Native. 


[This letter is a genuine effusion of native sentiment by an 
eminent native, who is not seeking promotion.—Ep. Spectator.| 





UNANIMITY OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.’’} 
Siz,—It surprises me somewhat to find you quoting with appa- 
rent approval a sentence from Bishop Goodwin’s address at the 
Church Congress, in which he depreciates unanimity in reli- 
gious thought (and as a consequence, in religious teaching also) 
as only comparable to “the perfect unity of utterance which 
distinguishes the cackling of a congress of geese.” 

Surely the argument, if argument it is, is of the poorest. 
Reasoning by metaphor is looked upon by logicians as pecu- 
liarly liable to be deceptive, and the reasoning of Bishop 
Goodwin, I venture to think, is no exception to the rule. To 
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make the argument at all fair,ave should have to oppose to the 
cackling geese the diversified utterances of the wild-beast show 
—the delightful blending together of the lion’s roar, the wolf's 
howl, the parrot’s shriek, and so on through the catalogue ; and 
then, perhaps, of the two, the perfect unity of the cackling 
geese would be preferable. 

But, to leave the field of metaphor, the strangeness of the 
Bishop’s principle becomes at once apparent, if we apply it to 
scientific instead of religious thought. Men of science are pretty 
well unanimous now as to the truth of the Copernican system 
in astronomy, the laws of gravitation in dynamics, and, to be 
very bold, let us say also, the laws of evolution throughout the 
universe. But this agreement of theirs,so far from being a subject 
for pride, is rather (so the Bishop would have us think) matter 
for regret; and the grandeur of science is to be sought for in those 
matters where agreement has not hitherto been arrived at—as, for 
example, in the various opinions as to the nature of comets, in 
the never-ending geological hypotheses, or, again, in that in- 
teresting question that turned-up in your columns a week or two 
ago, whether the chain of evolution from the protoplastic germ 
up to man is to be traced through the amphibia or through 
reptiles. It is in such questions where uncertainty reigns 
triumphant, and, what is worse, only so long as uncertainty so 
reigns, that scientific thought must be considered to have reached 
its highest perfection. But as soon as diversity of opinion 
begins to disappear, and unanimity to take its place, so 
goon does the splendour of science grow dim, and scientific 
thought degenerate into cackling. This, at any rate, is the 
conclusion to which the principle of Dr. Goodwin must neces- 
sarily bring us; for why should we apply one rule to the truths 
of religion and another to the truths of science, when the real 
nature and value of truth must be the same in both spheres ? 

I beg to submit that such a principle needs only to be plainly 
put to stand self-condemned; and no amount of ingenious 
metaphor can hide, as the Bishop was evidently anxious to 
hide, the one unpardonable fault in the Established Church,— 
that it gives forth an uncertain sound, and that its speech at 
one time and place is, “It is,” and at another, “It is not.”’— 
Tam, Sir, &c., E. B. H. 





THE MORMONS. 
[To tHe EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Smr,—Having recently returned from a visit to Salt Lake City, 
I read your article on the Latter-Day Saints in the Spectator 
of October 4th with much interest, and am at this moment 
engaged in an effort to bring the “real inwardness” of 
Mormonism before our people at home, for a very large propor- 
tion of the victims of this system are importations from England 
and Scotland. Missionaries, supplied with letters of credit, 
enter our towns and hamlets, and induce poor ignorant people 
to accept free tickets to Utah, withholding from them, until it 
is too late, the fate which awaits the daughters of the household. 
I have read many letters since my return to England, respecting 
relatives thus “ tempted to the New Jerusalem ;” in the Hast 
End of London agents are at work at this moment alluring 
numbers of young people to emigrate to Salt Lake City, in the 
hope of finding there a land where every man owns his own 
house and lives in perfect freedom, secure of temporal advantages 
in this life, and certain of a crown of glory in the world to come. 

Any one who has had the opportunity of seeing the hopeless 
degradation involved by the hateful system of polygamy, of 
hearing from the lips of the very women whose lives have been 
blighted by it, the history of their martyrdom, will feel as I do 
the necessity of taking some step to expose the impositions by 
which our people are now suffering, and I shall be glad to 
receive communications from those who will co-operate in this 
movement. 

Mr. Blaine—-the present Republican candidate for the 
Presidency—has for years been very firm in his denunciations 
of this “twin relic of barbarism ;” and as the Mormon Church 
has no politics outside of its own interests, the Latter-Day 
Saints have become Democratic toa man! It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Blaine, who discussed with Brigham Young the system 
of polygamy with a frankness no other public man had dared to 
use while on the Prophet’s own ground, will, if elected, deal with 
this matter in a thoroughly practical way. 

Too many grave interests are involved to admit of treating it 
from a jesting point of view; but let me, in reply to the millinery 
suggestion, tell you how Mormon ingenuity once checkmated an 
effort in that very direction. Mrs. Stenhouse—an “ apostate 





Mormon ”—whose acquaintance I made in San Francisco this 
spring, told me that she started, a few years ago, a millinery 
business in Salt Lake City, before she had forsaken the com- 
munion. <A bonnet was ordered for Brigham’s favourite wife; 
subsequently she had orders to make bonnets for all his wives. 
When the bill, which amounted to 275 dollars, was presented, 
the poor woman found that the wily prophet had ordered “that 
the amount should be credited against her for tithing.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., Emity Fatrurvute. 
19 Leavinonth Terrace, Edinburgh. 


A PLEBISCITE ABOUT PREACHERS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,=-I beg to call your attention to what I believe to be an 
error in your valuable paper. In your article on “A Plébiscite 
about Preachers,” you mention the first five as being,—Canon 
Liddon, C. H. Spurgeon, Joseph Parker, Alexander Maclaren, 
and Archdeacon Farrar. You then remark, “ Three out of the 
five «are Anglican clergymen, one a Nonconformist Minister 
aaliea.9 and one a layman.” Which are the three Anglican 
clergymen? As I believe Messrs. Spurgeon and Maclaren to 
be both Baptists, and Dr. Parker an Independent, leaving only 
two Anglican. You are, however, correct in your division of 
the nine when you say “ Five are Anglican, two Independents, 
and two Baptists.” I trust you will pardon me for thus taking 
up your valuable space, as I was anxious to point out a seeming 
error in your usually very accurate paper.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lancetot Pickarp. 





LORD HARTINGTON ON THE FRANCHISE BILL. 
(To tue Epitor or THE ‘ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—Lord Hartington, speaking on Saturday at Rawtonstall 
in support of the Franchise Bill, used words which certainly 
indicated that the Government are not unwilling to lay their 
plan of Redistribution before the country, if the Peers, on the 
other hand, will undertake to pass the Franchise Bill, on seeing 
that the plan is based on fair principles. 

If the Government have really decided to make such a con- 
cession, I, as a Liberal, cannot but think they have made a mis- 
take. Is it likely that any scheme of Redistribution which they 
may produce, will commend itself to Lord Salisbury and his 
adherents? Has not Lord Salisbury plainly indicated that he 
is in favour of some artificial system of representation, by which 
minorities are to obtain more than their due share of political 
power ? 

And therefore why should the Government depart from their 
former resolve to pass the Franchise Bill, before the Redistribu- 
tion Billis brought in? It is monstrous and intolerable that 
the House of Lords should have power to compel a Liberal 
Government to pass a bill to please the minority in the House 
of Commons. ‘Throughout the country Liberal meetings are 
being held to strengthen the hands of the Government, and 
to express disapproval of the recent action of the Peers. And 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues can hardly yield without 
disappointing a large section of their supporters. Lord Salisbury 
has nailed his colours to the mast. Let the Government be 
resolute and unwavering, and let the country, if need be, decide 
whether an unrepresentative Chamber shall have power to thwart 
the will of the people, as expressed by a large majority of their 
representatives in the House of Commons. Surely the Govern- 
ment have not, Caligula-like, led their followers to within a 
measurable distance from the struggle, merely to withdraw ? 

Surely they cannot choose but stand firm, when their 
supporters in all parts of the country are passing resolutions 
asking them not to give way P—I am, Sir, &c., Ai 





BERNAL OSBORNE. 

{To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR’’] 
Srr,—In your obliging notice of the paper on Mr. Bernal 
Osborne in the current number of the Fortnightly Review, you 
say, “The point to be explained is not why Mr. Osborne suc- 
COOMEU 6 6 ia as but why he did not succeed more.” It was 
certainly my intention to suggest an adequate explanation of 
this circumstance, and perhaps I ought to have been a little 
more explicit. 

Tf (see p. 542 Fortnightly Review, October), instead of having 
been appointed to the Secretaryship of the Admiralty, at a 
time when the First Lord was in the House of Commons, or if, 
after having held that office, he had been removed to one of 
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higher responsibility, it may be conjectured that Mr. Osborne 
would have received precisely the practice, and therefore the 
discipline, which his faculties required—that, in fact, as the 
representative-in-chief of a Department, he would have dis- 
played in his answers to questions, and in his speeches, a con- 
sciousness of the gravity and obligation of his position. As it 
was, he never experienced the chastening sense of real power. 
He felt that he had purchased subordinate office at the cost of 
liberty. He was, it has been put, “gagged,” and directly he 
became again a private Member, one saw the reaction against 
the bitterness of an ungenial restraint. 

It is true that this explanation does not dispose of the obstacle 
which, as you say, idiosyncracies of temperament and race may 
have interposed ir his path. But I venture to think there may 
be something in it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Berlin, October 8th. T. H. S. Escort. 








POETRY. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


[The original of these lines was written more than fifty years ago 
by the Greek poet Alexander Soutsos, as a satiric protest against a 
decree, passed under the presidency of Capodistrias, which gagged 
the Press while professing to secure its freedom. The translation 
was suggested by the summary, in last week’s Spectator, of 
Stepniak’s account of the Russian Press,—which, indeed, can only 
be said to enjoy freedom on the terms of Soutsos’ refrain,— 

Ei’ édedOepos 5 Tbmos, pOdver udvor va why ypawns.] 





*T was a Minister addressed me, with a radiant face of joy, 
“ Soutsos,” cried he, “friend of freedom, glorious news I bring, 
old boy. 
I have framed a law, a Press law, fifteen Articles comprising, 
And, by dint of my devising, 
Freedom’s granted to the Press !—provided that you use no 
slighting 
Language of a State official, 
Or of any functionary, Ministerial or Judicial, 
Freedom’s granted to the Press,—provided you refrain from 
writing. 


I’ve a brother who’s a Prefect, quite a prodigy of zeal; 

And my cousin holds a valuable Judgeship of Appeal. 

I, too, have some tidy pickings in my own snug sinecure, 

Still, I dote on free discussion, gagging I can not endure. 
Freedom’s granted to the Press! &c. 


There’s a friend of mine, a colleague, who is always in a fright 

Lest his shady antecedents should be dragged into the light. 

Well, the other day I heard him loudly ’gainst the Papers bellow. 

Sir, I did my very utmost to suppress the stupid fellow. 
Freedom’s granted to the Press! &c. 


Henceforth at your writing-table you can sit and freely bait us, 
In your choicest doggrel slate us, 
Anything that doesn’t please you, any aggravating person, 
You may write satiric verse on. 
Freedom’s granted to the Press! &c. 


What on earth delays you, Soutsos ? 
seize, 

Point your quill, and place your note-book comfortably on your 
knees. 

There’s red ink, if you prefer it; yes, red makes the best begin- 
ning : 

Sift us all, and show no quarter or compassion on the sinning. 

Freedom’s granted to the Press!—provided that you use no 
slighting 

Language of a State official, 

Or of any functionary, Ministerial or Judicial. 

Freedom’s granted to the Press!—provided you refrain from 
writing.” C. L. GRAVEs. 


Speedily your penknife 





“PASCE VERBO, PASCE VITA.” 
—ST. BERNARD. 
Lo! this one preached with fervent tongue : 
The world went forth to hear; 
Upon his burning words they hung, 
Intent, with ravisheg ear. 





Like other lives the life he led, 
Men spake no word of blame: 

And yet unblest, unprofited, 
The world went on the same. 


Another came, and lived, and wrought, 
His heart all drawn above; 

By deeds, and not by words, he taught 
Self-sacrificing love. 


No eager crowds his preaching drew; 
Yet one by one they came; 

The secret of his power they knew, 
And caught the sacred flame. 


And all around, as morning light 
Steals on with silent wing, 

The world became more pure and bright, 
And life a holier thing. 


Ah! Pastor, is thy heart full sore 
At all this sin and strife P 
Feed with the word, but oh! far more 


Feed with a holy life. W. W. B. 








BOOKS. 


a 

A GERMAN EPIC.* 
Ir shows how complete is the neglect in this country of the con- 
temporary poetry of Germany that no English critic, as far as 
we are aware, has called attention to the epic of Dreizehn 
Linden. The poem has in five years passed through twenty- 
one editions, and is regarded by German critics as the most 
important contribution made to their poetical literature since 
Heine ceased to write. Apart from its intrinsic merits, it is 
something of a phenomenon in literary history, as being a first 
poem, and of the highest order, of an author who had reached 
the very mature age of sixty-five. Dr. Weber is a physician, 
and spent the greater part of his life in the practice of his pro- 
fession, first at Driburg,in Westphalia, beside which he was 
born, and afterwards at Lippspringe, another health-resort in 
the same neighbourhood. He is also a politician, and has been 
for many years a member of the German Parliament. Whether 
he was hindered by professional and political duties, or whether, 
unlike most poets, he was unconscious of his gift of song— 
although he translated Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden” and “Maud” 
—he published no original poem until the year seventy-eight, 
when Dreizehn Linden appeared, which at once gave him a 
place in the front rank of the living poets of Germany. Accord- 
ing to his friends, the poem was written in the years imme- 
diately preceding its publication. He has since published a 
volume of miscellaneous poems, which have added to his repu- 
tation. 

Dreizehn Linden is an epic of the ninth century, and the 
incidents of the poem are supposed to have happened during 
the reign of Lewis the Pious, the son of Charles the Great. 
The thirty years of resistance by the Saxons to the iron-handed 
Kaiser are ended, and the power of the Franks and of the 
Church established. Elmar, the hero of the poem, is the last 
representative of the great Saxon race of the Falcons. His 
father died when Elmar was an infant, broken-hearted by the 
overthrow of his country. Elmar was trained by his mother 
and by a Druid woman Swanahild, who taught him to fear the 
gods and to hate the Franks. When Elmar grew to manhood, 
he accepted his destiny with perfect courage and loyalty; but 
he is conscious that the Norns have bound him hand and foot 
in the threads of a hopeless destiny. For a time he sails the 
seas with the Norsemen, and wins much renown as a warrior: 
On his return he finds his mother dead, and he lives a 
solitary life in Hubichtshof, “the Hawk’s Dwelling,” brooding 
over the evil fate which condemned him to a life of inaction. He 
remains faithful to the outlawed gods, and attends the Balder 
Festival on the Iburg, of which the poet gives a striking descrip- 
tion, where Swanahild presides over the ancient rites, while 
watchers are posted all around lest the assembly should be 
interrupted by the Franks. But Elmar also goes to the 
Harvest Festival at Bodinthorpe, where the Frankish Count 
Bodo lives, who rules the land in the name of the 
King at Aachen. Elmar is drawn to Bodinthorpe by love 





* Dreizehn Linden, Von F. W. Weber. Ein-und-zwanzigste Auflage, Pader- 
born. 1884, 
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to the fair Hildegunde, Bodo’s daughter. But Gero, the King’s 
Messenger, had cast his eyes upon Hildegunde, and filled with 
jealousy because he sees that the maiden loves the Saxon, he 
whispered words of gross insult to Elmar, and upbraided him 
with his presence at the unlawful assembly on the Iburg. Elmar 
replies with words of outspoken defiance, and draws his sword. 
Bodo desires him to leave his house, and Elmar goes out into 
the dark woods in wrath and grief. While standing in the woods 
above Bodinthorpe he perceives that Bodo’s house is on fire. 
He rushes back and saves Hildegunde from the flames; but he 
receives but cold thanks from Bodo, for Gero has persuaded the 
Count that Elmar was the incendiary. He betakes himself to 
Swanahild, who gives him no comfort; she perceives that he 
loves the Frankish maiden, and she predicts that evil will meet 
him on the forest path. While he prays to Wodan under the 
sacred oak, an arrow strikes him from the hand of Gero. Elmar 
overtakes him, but scorns to slay the craven. He is then accused 
by Gero before the Ding, or Council, of having set fire to Bodo’s 
house; and although the people are in his favour, he is found 
guilty by the chiefs, who are under the influence of Gero, and 
he is condemned to banishment. Before he goes forth to roam 
the world free as a bird, he goes to the smith, Fulko, to have 
his horse shod. Fulko urges him to raise again the Saxon banner, 
and assures him that the people are ready for revolt. But 
Elmar, who knows that the chiefs are against him, refuses to 
shed the blood of brave men in a hopeless struggle. He leaves 
his home, and rides on, until, faint with loss of blood from 
his wound, he sinks senseless at the gate of the convent of 
Dreizehn Linden. He is recognised by the porter as a worshipper 
of Wodan, against whom sentence of banishment had gone forth. 
But the Abbot says that convent walls are sacred, and desires 
the brethren to act to the wounded man, as it stands written in 
the tenth chapter of Saint Luke! Brother Beda exerted all his 
skill on Elmar, but in vain; for Gero’s arrow was poisoned, and 
the delirium continued so long that they feared that he was 
possessed by an evil spirit. In his despair Beda determined to 
seek the aid of Swanahild, who was famed for her skill, although 
the Abbot feared it might be sin. From her he received a 
remedy by means of which Elmar recovered. On his recovery 
the Prior endeavoured to convert him to the Christian faith, 
but for long his efforts were vain. But after the Prior had 
given up the task in despair, Elmar yielded, and he was baptised 
in the convent chapel. Afterwards all goes well. The real 
author of the fire is discovered ; and the King at Aachen takes 
Elmar into favour, and appoints him in the place of Bodo, who 
dies after giving his consent to the marriage of Elmar with 
Hildegunde. 

The character of Elmar is drawn with consummate skill, and 
Dr. Weber successfully accomplishes the difficult feat of carry- 
ing the sympathies of the reader with Elmar when he abandons 
the Saxon cause and his ancient faith. His acts of prowess 
among the Vikings prove that it is not want of courage, but 
noble self-restraint that leads him to refuse to raise the standard 
of revolt. His words during his “fever dreams” show how 
loyally he clings to the past; and when he does yield, it is 
evident that it is not because of the Prior’s words, but because 
his spirit has outgrown the creed of hate in which he had 
been nurtured. Hildegunde’s love, too, had something to do 
with Elmar’s conversion; for when in his “ fever-dreams ” he 
sees Walhalla open, and Wodan and Freia smile welcome upon 
him, he exclaims :— 

“No; on earth I needs must linger, 
Though your halls shine fair and clear, 
Mightier than the powers of Walhall 
Is a gentle maiden’s tear.”’ 
The planting of the cross by Hildegunde under the sacred oak 
where her lover worshipped, is another hint of the union of love 
with religion which is so characteristic of the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Weber is a Roman Catholic, and the Ultramontane Press 
of Germany has somewhat ostentatiously claimed him as a 
Catholic poet; but there is no line in the poem which might 
not have been written by any one who had learned to treat the 
Church of the Middle Ages with historical justice. It contains 
a brilliant series of portraits of the monks as they file into the 
chapel at matins; and we never remember to have read any- 
thing which brought so vividly before us the strangely hetero- 
geneous character of the inmates of religious houses in the 
early Middle Ages. The stately Frankish Abbot who fought 
with Charles at Ronzeval, is followed by the fair-haired Saxon 
Prior who in his youth wrote his opinions in red runes on the 
cheeks of his enemies, and still sometimes finds it difficult to 





curb his anger. Good Churchman as he is, he has not lost his 
national sympathies; and it pleases him ill to see ancient law 
and custom superseded by Frankish despotism. Even in chapel, 
when he lifts his eyes to the high altar, he murmurs the 
patriotic prayer :— 
‘Lord of the World in mercy guide 
The fortunes of the Saxon land.” 
Among the monks there is the pale thinker Heribert, who is 
meditating on a problem in Aristotle; followed by Father 
Luthard, whose thoughts were busy about the forest game which 
he had to catch for the convent kitchen. The saint is not 
absent; there is the pious priest, Tankmar, whom the convent it- 


‘self does not satisfy, and who often longs for the wings of a dove 


that he might flee away. And he must have found some of his 
comparisons trying—Fatker Ivo, for example, who had been 
a herd, and in a combat with a robber received a great scar, 
blue and red, which disfigured his face, and who retired into the 
convent because maidens love better colours. Father Biso, the. 
son of ‘a heathen, who still swore by Donar’s hammer when he 
was crossed, cannot have been congenial. A more attractive, 
but still rather worldly personage, is Sigeward, the wandering 
poet and singer, who had seen so many lands; and at matins 
is making rhymes against the Franks, and saying to himself,— 
“ Would not now the Prior laugh ? 
And the Abbot wouldn’t he scold ?” 

There is no bitterness or bigotry in Dr. Weber’s treatment of 
the old Faith and order which had to pass away, after having 
served so many generations. The priestess Swanahild is a 
noble figure, very touching in her stern fidelity to the past. The 
portraits in which it abounds are, indeed, the chief charm of the 
poem; and almost every one has the freshness and distinction 
which are the sure signs of creative genius. Specially admirable 
are Aiga, a maiden from the banks of the Garonne, whose 
light, mocking words play like sheet-lightning round the 
slow-tongued Saxons; and Eggi, an impish boy, who re- 
veals, after first concealing, the real author of the fire. 
Diethetm and Fulko are fine representatives of the humbler 
Saxons; and their prosaic conversion forms an excellent contrast 
to the spiritual struggles of the high-souled Elmar. When his 
worthy retainer heard the unjust sentence pronounced upon his 
master, he took counsel with Fulko, and both were at first 
vastly indignant at the gods for not having helped their 
worshipper; but, on further consideration, they came to the 
conclusion that the poor old gods had lost their power, and 
were no longer in a position to protect their worshippers, and 
without more ado, they got themselves baptised. 

Dr. Weber makes an experiment which would have been 
perilous in less skilful hands. On two occasions,—first when 
Elmar leaves his home, and afterwards on his return, he intro- 
duces the conversations of the forest trees and beasts, who show 
a great and generally a friendly interest in the lord of “ Hawk’s 
Dwelling,” although the bear and some other animals cherish 
a grudge against him, because of domestic bereavements 
which they have suffered at his hands. The conversa- 
tions admirably recall the times when the Germans dwelt so 
much in the forest that the trees and beasts seemed to them 
like living companions, as all their early fables show. Dr. Weber 
has made one mistake in these conversations. He is a deter- 
mined enemy to materialism and irreligion, and he seeks to 
make them ridiculous by ascribing them to the owl, who treats 
with impartial scorn the Christian water and the Pagan flame, 
and avows himself an advanced thinker of the school of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. But the owl’s speeches are much too modern in tone, 
and they disturb for the reader the pleasant illusion, otherwise 
so admirably maintained, that he is reading a ninth and not a 
nineteenth century poem. And if Dr. Weber must have a 
materialist among the animals, why did he choose the bird of 
Minerva, whose eyes alone ought to have protected it from all 
suspicion of entertaining foolish opinions ? Your true material- 
ist cynic is the raven, with his hunger for flesh and his sardonic 
eyes. - 
HUBERT VALLEROUX ON CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATIONS.: 
M. Husert Vatterovx'’s work on Co-operative Associations 
(which has received a prize from the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences) is that of a writer whose first publication on 
the subject appeared fifteen years ago, and has since been 





* Les Associations Co-opératives en France et a UEtranger. Par P. Hubert 
Valleroux, Avocat i la Cour de Paris, Docteuren Droit. Paris: Guillaumin et 
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followed by several others on cognate social questidns. As the 
son of a father who was among the earliest and most devoted 
promoters of practical Co-operation in France, he was in a 
manner bred to his subject, whilst his legal training has 
given accuracy to his treatment of it. As might be expected, 
the larger and most instructive portion of the work is devoted 
to French Co-operation; but the subject is followed up with 
considerable ability, and, from a French standpoint, no doubt 
sufficient fulness, under the various aspects which it has 
assumed in England, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, &c- 

The point of view from which M. Valleroux writes is that of 
the liberal Roman Catholicism of the Buchez school, and no 
part of the volume is more interesting than that which is de- 
voted to the work of this remarkable man, too little known out of 
France. On the other hand, sufficient justice is hardly done to 
the influence on the history of French Co-operation of other 
Socialist leaders. In his preface, indeed, M. Valleroux puts 
on one side all the schools which demanded State help, in order 
to confine his subject to the one school which, “ without reject- 
ing the help of the State when offered, declared that it had no 
need of its existence.” Yet he tells us himself that when Buchez, 
in December, 1831, published the first sketch of an association 
for productive purposes, he thought that the necessary capital 
might be supplied either by a State bank or by friendly philan- 
thropists. By his own showing, therefore, the idea of pure self- 
help does not lie at the basis of his subject ; and to ignore, as he 
virtually does, the large share in the development of French 
Co-operation which is owing to the influence of Fourier and even 
of Cabet, to say nothing of Louis Blanc, is in great measure to 
take the life out of the facts, however conscientiously these may 
be narrated. 

Taking, however, the subject within the limits which he has 
himself assigned to it, we may distinguish in the history of 
practical French Co-operation the following periods :—First, the 
initial period, dating from the establishment, in 1834, on 
Buchez’s principles, of the Association of Workers in Gilt 
Jewellery (bijoutiers en doré) to the Revolution of 1848, during 
which four associations in Paris appear to have been founded, 
and the principle of co-operation in production was advocated 
by the working-man’s paper, the Atelier. Co-operation in those 
days meant danger. At St. Etienne, in 1841, some ribbon- 
weavers, who attempted to associate together on the same model 
as the Paris jewellers in gilt, had their rules seized at the 
printer’s, six of them were prosecuted, and four of them sen- 
tenced—the manager to two months’ imprisonment and fifty 
francs fine, three others to thirty francs fine each, two being 
acquitted. On appeal these penalties were increased. The 
manager (who had already been four months in prison before 
trial) got six months’ imprisonment, instead of two (thus making 
ten in all), besides his fines; and all the five others, including 
the two who had been acquitted, got fifteen days’ imprisonment 
and fifty francs fine, besides having to pay all costs. At 
Valence, in 1845, the Government prevented the establishment 
of a co-operative bakery, projected by a group of Fourierists. In 
Paris even the associations could only exist as commercial firms, 
and the Atelier, in recommending the rules of a particular asso- 
ciation for adoption, did not dare to name it. Nor did the 
journal, notwithstanding the studious moderation of its tone, 
escape prosecution; and M. Valleroux relates that having 
been unfortunate enough to inscribe as a motto at the head 
of its pages the text from II. Thessalonians, iii, 10, “If any 
would not work neither should he eat,” without indicating 
its origin, the criminality of this passage was largely dwelt 
upon by the learned Crown Prosecutor, who treated it as drawn 
from the writings of ‘some dangerous Socialist.’ Instances of 
brutal and ignorant bourgeois tyranny like these have to be 
borne in mind if one wishes to understand the collapse of 
Louis Philippe’s throne, and the ineradicable distrust with 
which his descendants are viewed by the French people. 

The second period begins with the Revolution of February, 
1848, and ends with the coup d'état of 1852, and the events 
immediately following. The enormous popularity of Louis 
Blanc’s work, L’Organisation du Travail, has placed Co-opera- 
tion in the forefront among social questions. Productive asso- 
ciations spring up on all sides. A State loan of £120,000 is 
voted for their encouragement—the larger part of it, indeed, 
going eventually to employers, who made believe to give their 
workmen a share in profits, whilst a loan was even made out of 
the vote for the colonising of the Landes. Co-operation now 
tries various forms. In the provinces, particularly, societies are 





formed for co-operative consumption. The first check was, 
however, given to the movement in 1850, when the “ Union of 
Associations,” a perfectly genuine attempt at federation by 
forty-nine Paris associations, was broken up by prosecution, on 
the ground of its being a secret society, although it had, in con- 
formity with the law, duly deposited a copy of its rules. Then 
came the coup d'état, and co-operation was crushed everywhere 
but in Paris,—Marshal Castellane, at Lyons, for instance, dis. 
solving all'associations by decree. 

A period of silence (1852-63) now follows, during which only 
the most solidly constituted associations survive in Paris, again 
concealing as far as possible their character, and the subject is 
tabooed by the Press. Nevertheless, a few new productive 
associations creep into existence between 1856 and 1862, in the 
provinces as well as at Paris. Of the moral pressure exercised 
by the Imperial rule, M. Valleroux gives a striking example in 
the story of a loan society, the “ Banque de Solidarité Com- 
merciale,” founded in 1857 by nine working-men. They only 
dared to meet in the open air in the Montreuil vineyards or the 
Vincennes woods. There, seated in a circle, the women and 
children of their families doing outpost duty all round, they 
discussed their rules and elected their officers, burying after- 
wards the voting papers; and the day’s work was wound-up 
with a pleasant meal, partaken in common with their families, 
And the idea of co-operation was still spreading in unseen 
currents through the labour-world, till the day when the London 
Exhibition of 1862 brought it again to the surface. 

The working-men of Paris having expressed (under police 
authority) the wish to send delegates to the London Exhibition, 
the idea found favour in high quarters, and funds were supplied 
for their assistance. The delegates chosen were moderate men, 
almost all po‘itically unknown. But when they came to present 
their reports, almost without an exception these concluded in 
favour of association as the remedy for the sufferings of the 
working-class. Together with these reports a pamphlet 
appeared, which though now almost wholly forgotten and com- 
pletely out of print, had almost as much influence in promoting 
a new co-operative movement as Louis Blanc’s Organisation 
du Travail on that of 1848-9, that of J. P. Beluze, Cabet’s son- 
in-law, entitled Les Associations, Conséquences du Progrés. 
He showed that there were still in Paris sixteen productive 
associations, holding together over £44,000 capital, and doing 
together a business of £128,000. He recommended the estab- 
lishment of a bank for promoting association amongst working- 
men, as the “ Crédit Foncier,”’ the ‘ Crédit Mobilier,” &c., had 
been established for helping other classes. The idea took, and 
the “ Crédit au Travail ” was founded. 

A new period of co-operative progress now opens, which may 
be said to last from 1863 to 1870. Its character is entirely 
distinct from the previous ones. Religious faith had prompted 
the first associations; social enthusiasm those of 1848-9. The 
present movement is strictly a business one. Its organ, the 
paper L’ Association, made game of “disinterested morality,” 
declaring that men’s interests were the only measure of their 
morality. Co-operation presented in such a shape was exactly 
adapted to the ethics of Imperialism. The “ Crédit au Travail” 
was praised by the leading newspapers, and trebled its capital 
in six months. M. Casimir Périer took shares in it, and pub- 
lished a pamphlet on Co-operative Societies. A committee 
was formed, comprising, besides himself, men such as the Duke 
@’Audiffret-Pasquier, Count d’Haussonville, the present Duke de 
Broglie, Léon Say, Jules Simon, to study and promote associa- 
tions founded on “ mutuality and solidarity,” as “ the safest and 
most generous of remedies ” against the “errors and perils of 
Socialism.” It now became the fashion for French economists 
to cry-up the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers as the model to be 
followed, utterly ignoring the fact that, excellent as it is, it is 
no more a model for the kind of co-operation on which French 
working-men were and are bent, than a loaf of bread is a model 
for a coat or a pair of boots. In 1865 a “projet de loi,” or Bill 
for giving special legal form to co-operative associations, was 
brought forward. Strange to say, that which English working- 
men always ask for was repelled by the French. Forty-eight 
managers of co-operative associations protested against the 
passing of a law specially intended for working-men. The Bill 
was withdrawn, and (what should have preceded it) an official 
inquiry (enquéte) was instituted in 1866, whilst at the same time 
a Discount Bank for Co-operative Associations (“Caisse d’Es- 
compte des Sociétés Co-opératives ”’) was founded, to which the 
Emperor subscribed £20,000, and the engucte was followed-up by 
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the passing of a new law (July”27th, 1867) on associations 
generally, recognising as a new type societies “with vari- 
able capital,” a designation which would, indeed, suffice 
to cover the great bulk of co-operative bodies. Yet a 
Co-operative Congress, convoked at Paris for August 16th- 
18th, 1867, was suddenly forbidden, after all the arrangements 
had been made, and when many foreign delegates, English, 
Italian, and Russian, were already in Paris. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, numerous associations had been formed; and M. Valleroux 
fixes 1868 as indicating the apogee of the new movement. By 
the end of that year there were forty-four productive societies in 
Paris, of which seventeen dated from 1848; twenty-one at 
Lyons, twenty-eight in the rest of France; and by the end of 
1869 upwards of a hundred societies for consumption, besides 
societies of “ mutual credit,” 7.c., mutual loan societies, a class 
of bodies included always in the co-operative movement on the 
Continent, but never with us, and six banks for the furtherance 
of the movement. 

But towards the end of 1868 a sudden check was put upon 
the movement by the failure of the “ Crédit au Travail,” owing 
to its having locked up its capital in too large amounts, and too 
often wasted it in irrecoverable loans. The smash was complete ; 
creditors only got back 18 per cent. of their money, shareholders, 
of course, nothing. About the same time, the almost official 
“Caisse d’Escompte” slipped out of existence. Two years 
later the oldest of Paris societies, that of the jewellers in gilt, 
and the largest, that of the builders, were both wound-up. And 
although neither the war nor the Commune broke up a single 
Paris association, and a Shoemakers’ Association, still existing, 
was founded even during the war, the co-operative principle 
remained for some years henceforth under a cloud, the 
sympathies of the working-class flowing towards “ Syndical 
Chambers,” the French representatives of our Trade Unions. 


The new period of arrested development lasts again ten years 
(1870-1880), scarcely any associations being founded, whilst 
several existing ones disappear. Yet it is aremarkable fact that 
the reports of the working-men delegates to the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion of 1873, and that of Philadelphia in 1878, show the same feel- 
ing in favour of productive co-operation as those of 1863, with 
this difference, that the Syndical Chambers are called upon to 
establish it. And by 1880 a new period of progress opens, lasting 
to the present time, of which M. Valleroux admits that he cannot 
well indicate the cause, except that in several instances Associa- 
tions were founded as the result of strikes, some of them admitting 
only members of the Syndical Chamber of the trade, or, as an 
English workman would say, society men; whilst conversely a 
Printers’ Association was established to escape from the rule of 
the Printers’ Syndical Chamber. There are now in Paris 
between fifty and sixty productive associations, of which about 
ten, dating from 1849-50, are strong and prosperous. The 
Spectacle-makers’ Association has 118 members, over £50,000 
capital; ten more associations, dating from 1863, are generally 
well-offi—some flourishing. A Printers’ Association—the ‘ Im- 
primerie Nouvelle ’—does a business of nearly £176,000 a year. 
It has 1,500 shareholders, but only 130 of them are employed by 
it. Among the more recent associations, the carpenters of La 
Villette had in 1883 a capital of £3,200, and had made £1,200 
profit in their first year. As a rule, these newer associations 
appear to have been started with comparatively large capital,— 
helped many of them by a new banking establishment called the 
“Caisse Centrale des Associations Populaires.” An official 
inquiry took place in 1883 into the best means of facilitating the 
admission of working-men’s associations to competitions for 
public works, the object of which was afterwards extended to 
the examination of their legal position. It appears now to be 
the rule that Co-operative Associations are to be favoured in 
the execution of public works, either by dispensing with the 
caution-money usually required, or by prompter payment. 

In the provinces, on the other hand, it is the Societies for Co- 
operative Consumption which appear to be making the most 
progress. At Lyons there are from thirty to forty, with an 
average of from 300 to 1,000 members. A curious new feature 
is the establishment in various parts of France of Roman 
Catholic banks (banques Catholiques), originated by a Capuchin 
Father, Ludvic de Besse, a kind of Creditvercin, with a feature 
superadded which Schulze-Delitzsch would have utterly repu- 
diated,—that of dividing management from profit-taking. The 
members consist of “ founders” and “ associates,” the founders 
receiving only a small interest on their capital, and neither 
making nor taking loans, but having the sole management, 





whilst the associates may borrow and lend, and share the profits 
in proportion to their capital. 

The tenacity with which, during now half-a-century, the 
Parisian ouwvrier has clung to the idea of co-operative pro- 
duction, is assuredly most remarkable. There has been an ebb 
and a flow, but no flow-tide has been entirely wasted. From 
each period of progress some associations have survived, each, 
no doubt, with its lessons for the future. It may be, as M. 
Valleroux himself thinks, that productive association will never 
become the ordinary form of labour. But, considering what 
shocks and storms France has had to bear since the jewellers in 
gilt first put their labour in common—the fall of two dynasties, 
war, invasion, anarchy, repeated changes of Government—it 
would be hard to limit the future of an institution which has 
been strong enough to resist so many adverse influences. 





THE GOLD-HEADED CANE.* 

It was a;quaint custom of writers more than half a century ago 
to make brute animals or inanimate objects narrate their history. 
The Story of a Pincushion, The Travels of a Dog, The Adventures 
of a Shilling, were familiar titles at one period on the shelves 
devoted to juvenile literature. Such works, however, were not 
confined to the narsery, as The Gold-Headed Cane will testify. 
The second edition of that little work was published in 1828 from 
the famous house in Albemarle Street, and we believe that no 
further editions were called for. The reprint before us is likely 
to deceive readers, since there is no indication on the title-page 
that a book long-forgotten is revived in a modern form. To 
the five chapters by Dr. Macmichael, which formed the original 
work, Dr. Munk has added three written on the lines of his 
predecessor; but we miss in the new copy the interesting if 
old-fashioned illustrations and portraits which “adorn” the 
original work. It is well known that at one time every physician 
carried a cane as the indication of his calling. It was originally 
designed for a protection against contagion, and had a rounded 
knob perforated with holes and a receptacle for aromatic vinegar, 
le vinaigre des quatre voleurs it was called, and the name is said 
to have arisen from the confession of four thieves, ‘‘ who, during 
a plague at Marseilles, plundered the dead bodies with perfect 
security, and who, on being arrested, stated on condition of their 
being spared, that the use of an aromatic vinegar had preserved 
them from the influence of the contagion.” At the College of 
Physicians there is a Gold-Headed Cane “which was carried 
successively by Drs. Radcliffe, Mead, Askew, Pitcairn, and 
Baillie, and the arms of these celebrated physicians were en- 
graved on the head of the cane.” For fifty years this Cane, 
which, instead of a vinaigrette, has a crossbar, remained in a 
cupboard of the library, but it has recently been honoured with 
a glass-case. 

The Cane, which is supposed to have seen a great deal of 
medical life, and to have been present in many stirring scenes, 
describes what it has witnessed, and discusses a variety of topics 
connected with the healing art. If the reader can overlook the 
absurdity of the form the book assumes, he will find in the sub- 
stance of it a good deal that is interesting and instructive. 

Dr. Radcliffe, despite Matthew Prior’s bitter epigram, which 
might with advantage have been quoted here, was the ablest as 
well as the most popular physician of his day, and his magnifi- 
cent bequests to Oxford have kept his memory green in ours. 
It was for practical knowledge and a quick perception of disease, 
which to slower minds appeared like magic, rather than for 
great learning, that Radcliffe was famous. Unrefined in manner, 
coarse and scurrilous in language, with a wit that spared neither 
friend nor foe, and with a bluntness that treated King and Com- 
moner alike, he reached, notwithstanding, an eminence which, 
if income be a test, no English physician had previously at- 
tained. It was he who, when the Court physicians were divided 
in opinion, at once pronounced the disease of which Queen 
Mary died to be small-pox; it was he who bluntly told King 
William he would not have his Majesty’s two legs for his three 
kingdoms; it was he who, when the Princess Anne sent 
for him by a messenger, who described her symptoms, ex- 
claimed with an oath that her distemper was nothing bat 
the vapours; it was he who told herwnen Queen—for much 
as Anne disliked him, she was forced to send for him— 
that Prince George had been so badly treated by the doctors 
that nothing in the art of physic could keep him alive more 
than six days. Patients were never allowed to entertain delusive 
hopes by Radcliffe, yet his reputation was boundless, and his 
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fees are said to have amounted to twenty guineas a day, an 
enormous sum, considering the value of money two centuries 
ago. Long before his death, in 1714, he was worth more than 
£80,000. As an illustration of the generous fees he obtained, it 
may be mentioned that for going to Namur in 1695 to attend 
on Lord Albemarle, with whom he remained a week, Radcliffe 
received from William III. £1,200, and from Lord Albemarle him- 
self four hundred guineas and a diamond ring. Such fees, how- 
ever, noble as they are, seem inconsiderable when compared to the 
lavish treatment of Dr. Dimsdale, the founder of a well-known 
banking-house in the City. For successfully inoculating the 
Empress Catherine at St. Petersburg and her son the Grand 
Duke, he “ was rewarded with the rank of Baron of the Empire, 
Councillor of State and Physician to the Empress, with a 
pension of £500 per annum, and a present in money of £12,000.” 
On the subject of incomes in the medical profession, it may be 
well to quote a passage in the Cane’s account of Sir Henry 
Halford, for which Dr. Munk is responsible :— 

“The reputation which my first master, Dr. Radcliffe, had made at 

Oxford, preceded him to London, and secured for him from the first 
an extraordinary professional income. He had settled in town some 
years before I came into existence, but I have always understood 
that from a very early period he made on an average twenty guineas 
a day, or more than seven thousand a year; which sum was soon 
increased, though to what extent is not known, and continued much 
the same to the death of William III. Considering the value of 
money at that period, Dr. Radcliffe’s annual receipts may perhaps be 
regarded as the largest that have been made by any English physician. 
Dr. Mead, the protégé of Radcliffe and his successor in public favour, 
is known to have had a professional income of from five to six thousand 
guineas for many successive years, avd in one year he received as 
much as seven thousand. The elder Dr. Warren, who died in 1797, 
one of the most popular of men, and the favourite physician of his 
time, realised nine thousand a year from the time of the Regency, 
and bequeathed to his family above one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Dr. Baillie’s income for many years ranged from nine to 
ten thousand ; and Sir Henry Halford’s professional income, from 
the death of Dr. Baillie to the death of William IV., when his 
attendance on the Court terminated, is known to have uniformly ex- 
ceeded ten thousand, and was not unfrequently more than eleven 
thousand in the year. This is probably a larger professional income 
than had ever before been made for a series of years by any physician ; 
but it may be questioned whether, having regard to the relative value 
of money at the two periods, it was more than equivalent to the 
amount received by Dr. Radcliffe. Dr. Chambers, who succeeded to 
the position in public estimation and in professional employment 
which had been so long occupied by Sir Henry Halford, had a pro- 
fessional income ranging for some years between seven and nine 
thousand guineas, but he never exceeded, it is believed, the larger 
amount.” 
Dr. Hope, if we remember rightly, said that a London physician 
could not fairly make more than £5,000 a year. Dr. Williams 
has lately told the public that in no year did his income exceed 
£7,000; but there are great prizes in the profession still, and we 
read of a popular physician of the present day who on two 
occasions received a thousand guineas for going to Pau, and a 
fee of fifteen hundred guineas for visiting a patient at Pitlochry 
and remaining there a week. 

When Radcliffe died, the Cane passed to Dr. Mead, a physician 
of great learning, wealth, and liberality, and a distinguished 
patron of art. He wrote on the plague, on small-pox, on the 
principal diseases mentioned in the Bible, and on poisons, in 
the study of which he made several dangerous experiments. He 
is said to have had a magnificent library and an unrivalled 
collection of works of art. Pope has immortalised him and the 
great surgeon, his contemporary, in the couplet :— 

“T’lldo what Mead and Cheselden advise, 
To keep these limbs, and to preserve these eyes,” 

the first line of which is inaccurately printed in The Gold-Headed 
Cane. Pope, by the way, is said to have been always welcome 
at Mead’s table, where he enjoyed his favourite dish of sweet- 
bread. With another literary celebrity whose name is closely 
linked to Pope’s, Mead was on one occasion intimately associated, 
for he was, we believe, among the first to approve of inoculation, 
which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu introduced into Englaad 
in 1722. People of the highest rank courted Mead’s society, 
for his manners were as striking as his attainments. Although his 
income for several years was between £5,000 and £6,000, he was 
too liberal a man to die wealthy. It is interesting to read, as 
illustrating the manners of the time, that “ when not engaged 
at home he generally spent his evenings at Batson’s [Button’s ?] 
Coffee House, and in the forenoons apothecaries used to come to 
him at Tom’s in Covent Garden, with written or verbal reports 
of cases, for which he prescribed without seeing the patient, and 
took half-guinea fees.” As another sign of the times it may be 
mentioned that Mead was agcustomed to travel to his country 
house near Windsor in a coach-and-six. 


ae 

Like Mead, Askew, who had also been a great travelle 
accumulated a large library not of printed books only but o 
manuscripts. He was more distinguished probably as a man of 
learning than as a physician :— 

“Our house in Queen Square,” we read, “was crammed full of 

books. We could dispense with no more. Our passages were ful]. 
even our very garrets overflowed ; and the wags of the day used t, 
say that the half of the Square itself would have done so before the 
book appetite of Dr. Askew would have been satiated...... Indeed 
from his youth upwards ke had been distinguished for his love of let 
and had received the early part of his education under Richard Dawes, 
the critic. His father, on presenting him to the schoolmaster, 
marked those parts of his back which Dawes, who was celebrated for 
his unsparing use of the birch, might scourge at his pleasure, except. 
ing only his head from this discipline, and my master was wont to 
relate with some humour the terror with which he surveyed for the 
first time this redoubted pedagogue. As a collector of books Dr, 
Askew was the first who brought bibliomania into fashion.” 
The Cane having little to say about Askew, dwells at greater 
length on the career of Dr. Heberden, a favourite physician of 
George III., who was practising in London at the same time, 
Like most of our distinguished physicians, his charity was 
unbounded, and like many of them, he lived to a great age, 
observing when on the verge of ninety that though his occu. 
pations and pleasures were changed, he knew not if he had ever 
passed a year more happily. The son followed in his father’s 
steps, and attained the highest honours of his profession. These 
men were as conspicuous for moral character as for scientific 
attainments ; and the same praise may be given to Pitcairn and 
to Baillie. Of the latter, the following anecdote is related :— 

‘* When in the hurry of great business, when his day’s work, as he 
used to say, amounted to seventeen hours, he was sometimes rather 


details of an unimportant story. After listening with torture to a 
prosing account from a lady who ailed so little that she was going to 
the opera that evening, he had happily escaped from the room, when 
he was urgently requested to step up-stairs again ; it was to ask him 
whether on her return from the opera, she might eat some oysters ? 
‘ Yes, ma’am,’ said Baillie, ‘ shells and all.’ ” 

It will be seen that this curious little volume is not without 
suggestive passages and amusing anecdotes. The latter portion 
of it, which is the work of Dr. Munk, dovetails skilfully with 
the preceding chapters. 
believe, out of print, was published many years ago by the late 
Dr. Mackness, of Hastings, on the moral aspects of medical life. 
The subjects treated of in that volume are of profound interest; 
and one of them, the course the physician should adopt with a 
patient whom he believes to be dying, is wisely dealt with by 
Sir Henry Halford in an address delivered at the College of 
Physicians after the death of George IV. To this, however, we 
must be content to refer our readers. The portraits on the 
College walls give an opportunity for describing the men whom 
they represent, and this task is assigned to Dr. Paris. A glance 
at the list will show how many English physicians have been 
distinguished for wit and learning, or for pursuits apart from 
their special vocation as doctors of medicine. There is Dr. Prout, 
“without question the greatest animal chemist this country 
has produced.” ‘There is Sir Thomas Browne, of the “ Religio 
Medici,” whose books Charles Lamb loved so dearly. There is 
Arbuthnot, perhaps the greatest wit of an age that produced 
Swift. There is Sir Richard Blackmore, one of the physicians 
to William III., but better known as the author of the six 
dullest epics contained in our literature. There is Sir Samuel 
Garth, a popular physician and a small poet, of whose verses 
Johnson has truly said that “ no passages fall below mediocrity, 
and few rise much above it.” It was Garth who said he was tired 
of life, tired of having to put on his shoes and take them off 
every day. According to Pope, he was a Christian» without 
knowing it, but the story runs that on his deathbed he sent to 
Addison to know if Christianity were true. With an anecdote 
of Dr. Babington, an Irishman by birth, and one of the most 
faultless of men, we must close our notice of this entertaining 
little volume. “He told the story of an Irish gentleman, for 
whom he prescribed an emetic, expostulating seriously with him 
about it. ‘My dear doctor,’ said he, ‘it is of no use your giving 
me an emetic; I tried it twice in Dublin, and it would not stay 
on my stomach either time.’ ” 


MR. ELWES’ TRANSLATION OF SPINOZA.* 
Iv is an encouraging sign of the times, that in England so much 
attention should be given to the study of Spinoza. His system 
demands and repays the deepest study. We may not be pre- 











“+ The Chief Works of Benedict De Spinoza. Translated from the Latin, with a2 
Introduction, by R. H, M. Elwes. 2vols, London: Gerse Bell and Sons. 
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pared to accept his premisses, his,method, or his results ; yet he 
remains one of the chief thinkers of the world, and his system 
is one of the landmarks of human thought. We are, therefore, 
prepared to welcome any attempt to render his work accessible 
tothe English reader. Mr. Pollock has done well in this re- 
spect, and particularly by his rendering into English of passages 
from the writings of Spinoza, has given us a standard by which 
we may measure the attempts of others. Mr. Pollock’s work, 
and the study of Spinoza by Dr. Martineau, and also the Spinoza 
Essays edited by Professor Knight, have greatly helped to 
the true understanding of the character, work, and philosophical 
significance of Spinoza. Mr. Elwes has the advantage of their 
work, and he now presents us with an English version of the 
chief works of Spinoza. 

The first volume contains an Introduction by Mr. Elwes, and 
a translation of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, and the 
Tractatus Politicus. The second volume contains a translation 
of the De Intellectus Eimendatione, the Ethica, and the Corre- 
spondence. The only work of importance which is omitted is 
the Treatise on the Principles of the Cartesian Philosophy. We 
rather regret the omission, as in the Correspondence of Spinoza, 
frequent reference is made to the Treatise, and Spinoza tells his 
correspondents that their objections have been anticipated in it. 
We have another reason for regret, and that is because Mr. Elwes 
has used the text of Bruder, and not the text of the magnificent 
edition of Van Vloten and Land. This sumptuous and accurate 
edition now lies before us, and it is not too much to say that for 
the first time Spinoza’s works have been worthily edited, and 
printed with adequate care. Mr. Elwes no doubt began his 
work, and perhaps had carried it far towards completion, before 
the bicentennary edition had been available; but still it is a pity 
that an English verson of Spinoza, which aspires to permanence, 
has not been taken from the best text now available. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Elwes gives a short account of the 
Life and Philosophy of Spinoza. It is too brief to be satisfactory. 
At every point it is dependent on the work of Mr. Pollock. 
Perhaps this was unavoidable, as Mr. Pollock’s book contains 
the most adequate account of Spinoza’s system to be found in 
our language. Mr. Elwes follows him, however, both in his 
success and in his failure. At all events, this brief Introduction 
will not satisfy any one. It is too brief and obscure for the 
general reader, and too slight for the student of philosophy. 
The only good result it can have, is to send the student to the 
more elaborate works, to which Mr. Elwes refers. This is not a 
fit occasion to enter on a discussion of the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Nor is it necessary. The more pressing question to ask is with 
what success Mr. Elwes has accomplished his important task ? 

We answer that on the whole the work is fairly well done. 
The translation of the more popular Treatises is, to our mind, 
much superior to that of the Ethics. We have compared the 
text with the original, and find that the meaning of the author 
has been well rendered. Nor has Mr. Elwes been forgetful of 
the demands of the English language. He has written idiomatic 
English, with due regard to the rhythm and flow of our mother- 
tongue. We give the following as a specimen of the work :— 

“Therefore this whole basis of theology and scripture, though it 
does not admit of mathematical proof, may yet be accepted with the 
approval of our jadgment. It would be folly to refuse to accept what 
is confirmed by such ample prophetic testimony and what has proved 
such a comfort to those whose reason is comparatively weak, and such 
a benefit to the state ; a doctrine, moreover, which we may believe 
in without the slightest peril or burt, and should reject simply because 
it cannot be mathematically proved ; it is as though we should admit 
nothing as true, or as a wise rule of life, which could ever, in any 
possible way, be called in question; or as though most of our actions 
were not full of uncertainty and hazard. I admit that those who 
believe that theology and philosophy are mutually contradictory, and 
that therefore either one or other must be thrust from its throne—I 
admit, I say, that such persons are not unreasonable in attempting 
to put theology on a firm basis, and to demonstrate its truth 
mathematically. Who, unless he were desperate or mad, would wish 
to bid an incontinent farewell to reason, or to despise the arts and 
Sciences, or to deny reason’s certitude? But in the meanwhile, we 
cannot wholly absolve them from blame, inasmuch as they invoke the 
aid of reason for her own defeat, and attempt infallibly to prove her 
fallible. While they are trying to prove mathematically the authority 
and truth of theology, and to take away the authority of natural 
reason, they are in reality only bringing theology under reason’s 
dominion, and proving that her authority has no weight unless natural 
reason be at the back of it.” 

We have quoted this passage from. the translation of A 
Theologico-Political Treatise as a fair sample of the work done 
by Mr. Elwes. In all the more popular works, the translation 
1s equally good. But in the more severely technical writings 
we do not find the same high level maintained. Mr. Elwes is 





neither precise nor consistent in his rendering of Spinoza’s 
technical terms. For the definitions given by Spinoza are pre- 
cise and rigid, and he seeks to maintain a consistent use of 
terms throughout. It must be admitted that sometimes the 
more common meaning prevails, even in Spinoza’s hands, over 
the more precise and formal definition he has assigned toa 
word, and the middle terms of his reasoning become ambiguous. 
But this is not the point to which we refer. We take an ex- 
ample from the definitions with which the Ethics opens, and 
here we may remark precision is imperative, for all the subse- 
quent reasoning is based on them. The Latin of the fifth 
definition reads as follows :—“ Per modum intelligo substantiz 
affectiones, sive id, quod in alio est, per quod etiam concipitur,” 
which is done into English by Mr. Elwes thus: “By Mode, I 
mean the modifications of substance, or that which exists in, 
and is perceived through, something other than itself.” Pass- 
ing by the inadequate rendering of “ affectiones ” by “ modifica- 
tions,” we wish to point out the grave philosophical error into 
which Mr. Elwes has fallen, when he translates “ concipitur ” by 
“perceived.” Perception and conception are always distinguished 
from each other in all systems of philosophy, and by no phil- 
osopher more clearly than by Spinoza. We need not explain 
the difference here, for it is elementary. In the definition im- 
mediately preceding, Spinoza does use the word “ perceive,” and 
uses it consistently. ‘ By attribute, I mean that which the in- 
tellect perceives as constituting the essence of substance.” It 
would lead us too far afield were we to expound at length the reason 
why Spinoza uses “ perceive” in the fourth, and “ conceive” in 
the fifth definition. But the reason is fundamental, and he 
who has not seen it, has failed to grasp the problem of phil- 
osophy as conceived by Spinoza. We transcribe Mr. Pollock’s 
translation of the fifth definition. ‘“ By Mode, I understand the 
affections of substance, or that which is in somewhat else, 
through which also it is conceived.” 


The truth is that there is a painful lack of precision in Mr. 
Elwes’ use of the words “ perceive,” “conceive,” “imagine.” He 
seems toregard them as synonymous; and in loose, popular, speech, 
where precision is not needed, they are often interchanged. But 
in philosophy, if we are not precise and definite, we can accom- 
plish nothing. Spinoza has a clear view of the differences 
between the mental processes to which we refer. Take the 
following from the 60th Letter :— 

“To your question, whether I have of God, as clear an idea as I 
have of a triangle, I reply in the affirmative. But, if you ask me 
whether I have as clear a mental image of God as I have of a 
triangle, I reply in the negative. For we are not able to imagine 
God, though we can understand him. You must also here observe, 
that I do not assert that I thoroughly know God, bnt that I under- 
stand some of his attributes, not all, nor the greater part, and it is 
evident that my ignorance of very many does not hinder the know- 
ledge I have of some.” 

In this passage Spinoza draws a plain distinction between 
imagination and conception. We should naturally expect him 
to conform to this understanding in his use of language. To 
us he appears to do so consistently. In the third part of the 
Ethics, where Spinoza is treating of the nature of the emotions, 
he has a series of propositions, in which he uses the word 
“imaginatur.” As is plain from the eighteenth proposition, 
Spinoza evidently means by this word, To have a mental image, 
or to imagine in the precise meaning of the word. But his 
reasoning loses its vividness and cogency in the translation, 
where instead of “imagine” we have the word “ conceive.” 
We have noted some other points, on which, had we space, we 
might animadvert, but‘ we cannot at the present time. To 
the reader who desires to have a general idea of the drift 
of Spinoza’s reasoning, this translation will be of great 
service. But the student who wishes to understand thoroughly 
the thoughts of Spinoza, must still have recourse to the Latin. 
He might ask, in conclusion, why the few diagrams with which 
the Latin text is illustrated, are not given ? 





HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARY.* 


Tue second series of selections made by Lady Enfield from the 
diary of her uncle, Mr. Henry Greville, does not in auy way 
alter our opinion as to the interest and vaiue of the work which 
we formed from the previous volume. The new work is filled 
with entries of the same quiet, good-humoured, well-bred kind 
as the former; and there is the same want of any marked 
individuality in the personal or of strong conviction in the 
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political portion of the Diary. The only difference, indeed, 
between the two books is.in the quality of the stories. Of these, 
the best are undoubtedly to be found in the first series. The 
second is, therefore, by no means such amusing reading as its pre- 
decessor. Lady Enfield has placed before the present volume a 
short memoir of the writer. Henry Greville, though educated 
at Westminster and Oxford, seems to have spent the greater 
part of his childhood on the Continent. He entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1835, but retired from it in 1844, when 
he obtained the post of a gentleman usher. His life was 
thus undiversified by any incident. Indeed, its course was so 
uneventful that the editor seems unable to recount any anecdote 
connected with his life except that he was taken by the Duke of 
Wellington himself to the Duchess of Richmond’s ball at Brus- 
sels the night before Waterloo. In giving a character of her uncle, 
Lady Enfield falls into a defect which, though happily not now so 
common as it was a few years ago, is still a pitfall to many ladies. 
They seem unable to resist the temptation of dragging in French 
phrases wherever possible. This danger is alike imminent for 
the clergyman’s daughter when she begins her first novel, and 
for the woman of fashion who has literary aspirations. Things 
seem to them so much more pointed in French. To less delicate 
sensibilities it is hard to determine what end is gained by writing 
of Mr. Greville’s “universally acknowledged talent pour la 
société” when an English equivalent of the phrase would do 
just as well and have just as much point. It would be absurd, 
of course, to limit writers too strictly to English words alone, 
when a shade of meaning, when clearness, brevity, or neatness 
of expression can be gained. Then by all means let the idea be 
given by the best word in any known tongue, whether French 
or Yankee slang. It is a commonplace phrase like the one 
quoted above which, even if it was originally said by Talleyrand, 
looks so silly and pretentious when worked into a plain English 
sentence. The effect here, too, is the weaker from the fact that 
the ordinary well-recognised idiom is talent de société, not 
talent pour la société. Lady Enfield has an excuse, perhaps, in 
the infectious example of the Diary, which is everywhere inter- 
larded with French phrases, good, bad, and indifferent. 


As the Diary extends from the year 1852 to 1856, the 
Crimean War takes up a great deal of the writer’s attention. 
There is a very characteristic story added to the traditions of 
Lord Raglan. It is told of him that when he rode down the 
lines after the battle of the Alma and was being enthusiastically 
cheered by the soldiers, he remarked very despondingly, “ Ah! 
I knew this would happen.” Another story relates that from the 
force of habit he never could call the enemy anythirg but the 
French, much to the distress of his staff, to which two French 
officers had been attached. The visit of the King of Sardinia 
to England during the progress of the war seems to have occa- 
sioned considerable amusement in London, on account of the 
King’s rough-and-ready manner of behaving and speaking. Of 
his visit to Windsor to receive the Garter, Lord Ellesmere wrote 
to Mr. Greville :— 

“ Sardinia is enchanted with his visit and means to come again. I 
suspect the Queen has been a good deal amused on her part by any- 
thing so new and strange to her as his conversation, which is certainly 
very original and often droll, though to the last degree brusque and 
soldatesque, and such as might have given her an interest bordering 
on apprehension as to what would come next. II m’a fait l’effet of a 
king of the Heruli or Longobards, or some such barbarian tribe, on his 
good behaviour. His figure for muscle, depth of chest, and elastic 
vigour is that of the strong man of a circus, who walks up ropes with 
a family of young children in his arms, and a 29-pounder in his teeth. 
As I did not live in the time of the Heruli, the former is the only 
thing I have seen like him. His structure was much brought out by 
his dress, for in order to show the garter, he wore white shorts which, 
in combination with a very short tunic, looked exactly like drawers. 
He shoots by moonlight, rides like a centaur, and as the Duchess of 
Sutherland says, is the only knight of the many she has seen who 
looks as if he certainly would have the best of it with’ the dragon. 
Two hours’ sleep he considers more than sufficient, and after going to 
bed at three he calls his staff up at five to smoke with him. For 
some reason or other he was as ill pleased with France as he is well 
pleased with England. As it is something new for us to be popular 
with anybody, I hope we shall make the most of it.” 

Amusing descriptions and reflections of this kind are fairly 
numerous throughout the book, but on the whole it is evident 
that Mr. Henry Greville’s chief literary faculty consisted in his 
power of putting the point of a story shortly and well. This 
faculty was, perhaps, cultivated in the highest degree by the late 
Mr. Hayward. Nothing could exceed his power of putting the 
point in a lightning flash of wit; still, Mr. Henry Greville, if 
he does not attain quite to this height, displays a considerable 
power of condensation. A’story, concerning Charles Lamb, is 





very well put:— One day, when he was playing at whist 

with his friend Basil Montagu, he said to him, ‘ Basil, if dirt 

were trumps, what hands you would hold!’” Placed next this 

story is a saying of Sydney Smith, which is a good example of 

his style of hamour, or drollery, as it is styled in the Diary, 

Sydney Smith once said, @ propos of some smart and dashing 

widow,—“ When Mrs. appears in the neighbourhood the 

whole horizon is darkened with majors.” If any reader ig 

curious to see the well-known story of the Chief Justice and the 

braying donkey put in a very concise form, he will find it set 

down under September 13th, 1854, and next it one almost as 

good and not nearly so well-known of Lord Norbury and a 

lawyer named Parsons. These two were one day walking 

together when they came upon a gibbet. Lord Norbury pointed 

to it and said to Parsons,— Where would you be if we all had 

our deserts?” “Faith,” said Parsons, “1 should be travelling 
alone!” O’Connell does not, perhaps, play so large a part as 
might be expected, as the author, or supposed author, of good 
things. One saying of his, however, is recorded, and it is well worth 
quoting. Of acertain Lady Lieutenant, he remarked that “she 
had all the qualities of the kitchen poker without its occasional 
warmth.” Mr. Greville’s notices from day to day of the events 
occurring in France, while the Empire was being established bya 
series of acts as treacherous as they were criminal and corrupt, is 
full of interest. The wholesome disgust and contempt he ex- 
presses for the whole Imperial system, and the manner in 
which he exposes the baseness and vulgarity of the Court, 
should be carefully studied and taken to heart by those English 
people who regret the Empire, and fancy that it meant a rule of 
good manners and dignity in politics such as is not to be found 
in the Republic. The account of the feeling in Paris at the 
announcement of the Emperor’s intended marriage, and of the 
disrepute into which the Imperial surroundings had fallen, is 
very amusing reading. The saying, “ La passion de Empire a 
fait place & Empire de la passion” is witty ; but the quotation 
from a letter written by Madame de Gontant is still better, and 
goes some way towards justifying the remark that this lady’s 
letters were as clever as those of Madame de Sévigné. The 
great event is a comedy, she says, and people may applaud or 
hiss the actor as they like. “I hiss,” she goes on, “ the bour- 
geoisie carry their hissing to the furthest point,the people howl, 
the army blushes for shame, the Ministers sigh, the favourites 
hang their heads, the Orleanists clap their hands, the women of 
doubtful reputation are dying of jealousy.” 

The wedding itself must have been a curious ceremony, 
when the feeling of the capital, except in the class directly 
connected with the Empire, was, as expressed above, one of 
indifferent cynicism or of satirical amusement. A splendid 
display of troops, of equipages, and of silks, velvets, and 
embroidery, drew the populace into the streets; but as the 
Emperor and Empress drove off, “amidst a vast crowd of 
people, not one person,” Mr. Greville was told by a friend, 
“took off his hat or paid any attention to the cortége except 
himself and his companion, and this act of courtesy seemed 
to excite the attention of the bystanders more than the imperial 
pair.” Napoleon III. was supposed to have borne himself with 
great dignity on public occasions. This is the account that Mr. 
Greville gives of his bearing at the marriage ceremony,—* The 
Emperor looked ignoble (as he must ever do), and seemed ill at 
ease in a uniform so tight that he could hardly move,—his face 
flushed, and never looking from under his eyes but with that 
peculiar stealthy glance he has with his eyes half shut.” A 
curious fact is told concerning St. Arnaud which was communi- 
cated to the writer of the Diary by a retired French diplomatist, 
Joseph Marenil. “He told me that St. Arnaud had in his 
possession the written order from Louis Napoleon to bombard 
Paris on December 2nd, in case it were necessary for the coup 
d'état ; and that he sent this order to England that it might be 
in safe keeping, in case of its being useful to him at any future 
time against his lord and master. Truly, they are a precious 
lot!” These last words are typical of Mr. Greville’s attitude to 
the Imperial party throughout, and perhaps they are on the 
whole more suitable than the ponderous invective which is 
sometimes applied to them. 








THE ALIMENTATION OF THE WORKING-CLASSES# 
Iv his article on Anarchy, in a late number of the Contemporary 
Revicw, M. Elisée Reclus, after describing in moving terms the 








* Die Ernadhrungsweise der Arheitenden Klassen in der Sc'iweiz. Von Dr. Schuler, 
eidg. Pabrik'nspektor. Bern: Stimpli’sche Bachdruckerei, 1894. 
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squalor, and wretchedness, and hopelessness of the poor, and 
reckoning up how many every year prematurely perish, puts 
the startling question,—* Race of Cains, what have you done 
with your brothers P” This is, of course, begging the whole 
question, for those whom he stigmatises as Cains are Govern- 
ments and the well-to-do; the victims, the poor who have died 
before their time. It is not necessary to be either a fanatic or 
a philanthropist in order to see that the fortunate of this world 
are too often remiss in their duty towards their disinherited 
brethren, and that if the former were more benevolent, the 
latter would be less wretched. But denunciation, however 
scathing, is no remedy for evils which have their causes in past 
mistakes and present fatalities, and for which no one class 
or individual is more to blame than another. And we are 
progressing surely, if slowly, to a better state of things. So far 
as this country is concerned, we may even go further, and say 
that great progress is being made. When mortality has been 
so much reduced by the efforts of some of M. Reclus’s Cains, 
that 500,000 people are now alive who, under the old régime, 
would have been dead; and within ten years pauperism has 
diminished by 30 per cent., and serious crime by 20 per cent., 
it cannot be charged against the State that it has been unmind- 
ful of the welfare of the toiling millions of the nation. Of all 
European countries, England is undoubtedly the one where the 
working-classes are the best off; and though we do not indulge 
much in phrase-making, we have probably done more towards 
solving the social problem—on its practical, as distinguished 
from its sentimental side—during the last ten years, than 
France has done during the last half-century. But the condi- 
tion-of-the-people question is a burning question everywhere; 
and Dr. Schuler’s pamphiet is one of the many signs of the 
interest which it excites, as well in democratic as in monarchic 
States. The Ernahrungsweise dev Arbeitenden Klassen in der 
Schweiz is a valuable contribution to an important subject. 
The author is a Swiss Factory-Inspector, and he has taken great 
pains to ascertain, by personal inquiry and observation, how 
Swiss factory operatives and the working-classes generally live, 
as touching the quantity and quality of their food and drink. 
The subject, in more senses than one, is a highly important one, 
for it is quite clear that capacity for labour depends in a great 
measure on the diet of the worker. Much is said about the 
advantages enjoyed by foreign factory masters in that they 
run their mills longer hours than their English competitors, and 
obtain labour at a cheaper rate. But the efficiency of labour 
can no more be gauged by hours or minutes than its real value 
can be estimated by the price which it commands. One man 
may do more work in ten hours than another does in twelve ; and 
the operative who earns thirty shillings a week may very well 
be a cheaper man to his employer than another who earns 
but twenty. It is not in the nature of things that 
an ill-fed man should be a robust worker, and though a 
well-paid man may, through ignorance, carelessness, or 
other causes, be badly fed, it is quite certain that low wages 
cannot procure good living. Hence the seemingly cheap labour 
of the Continent may be anything but cheap in the long-run; 
and though South of England farmers pay much lower wages 
than the farmers of the Northern counties, the effective cost of 
their labour is probably considerably more. An Essex hind at 
twelve or thirteen shillings a week is a far less profitable servant 
than a Cumberland ploughman at fourteen or fifteen and his 
keep. 


Wages must necessarily be judged by their purchasing 
power, and Dr. Schuler does well not alone to mention the pay 
earned by factory operatives, agricultural labourers, and others, 
but what they eat and how much it costs them. He begins 
with the Canton Vaud, one of the most flourishing in Switzer- 
land. With a total population of 350,000, their Canton has 
more than 20,000 landowners, which, if the land were parcelled 
out in equal lots, would give a holding of about forty acres 
each, but as there are lakes, rivers, mountains, and forests to 
be taken into account, the average is probably not more than 
thirty acres each. Yet the land is fertile, it produces always 
two crops of grass, and vines and maize grow together on the 
same hill-side. The Vaudois peasant lives for the most part 
on the produce of his own fields. His milk fetches about two- 
pence a quart for cheese-making, and he often sells more than 
he should, and keeps too little for domestic consumption. He 
rarely touches fresh flesh-meat, supplementing his dinner of 
soup, vegetables, and potatoes with smoked meat, either mutton 
or goat’s flesh. Between meals he often takes cheese, made 





from skim-milk, worth in the neighbourhood about 3d. per Ib. 
His supper consists of wheaten bread and vegetables. After 
every meal he takes café au lait, in the proportion of half coffee 
and half milk. His drink otherwise is chiefly wine or cider, 
which, however, does not hinder him from making frequent 
visits to the auberge. With the younger generation it is unfor- 
tunately becoming customary to begin the day with a dram of 
spirits. The excuse for this is that work begins along time 
before breakfast, and it is easier to toss off a glass of cognac 
than warm a cup of coffee. The daily cost of a man’s 
keep is reckoned at a shilling, of a woman’s at tenpence. A 
day-labourer’s wage in summer runs about fifteenpence with 
board, and two shillings without. In winter it is twenty pence, 
with the addition, in both cases, of a bottle of wine. It may 
seem from this that the labourer’s wage little more than covers 
the cost of his food; but he probably does not live as well as 
his peasant employer, and the latter certainly does not allow 
his servants as much wine as he takes himself. 

The peasants of the Valais are a primitive people, living 
pretty much as their forefathers lived a hundred years ago. 
They eat little flesh-meat, although the price is low,—about six- 
pence per pound for beef and fivepence for pork. But they con- 
sume much milk, worth a penny three-farthings a quart, and 
eat a great deal of cheese, worth from threepence to fourpence 
per pound, black bread and potatoes—the last in increasing 
quantity, a fact which, as tending to reduce the standard of 
living, Dr. Schuler regards with regret. They are also fond of 
café au lait, with a good deal of milk; and in wine neighbour- 
hoods, the consumption of vin du pays is very large. In the 
auberges the favourite beverage is also wine, the Walliser 
peasant being, happily for himself, little addicted to schnaps. 

The watchmakers in the mountainous parts of Neuchatel, 
Chaux de Fonds, and Travers, earn good wages, and stint them- 
selves neither of food nor drink, though they do not seem to 
indulge much in spirituous liquors. Butcher-meat is consumed 
at the rate of 100z. per day; and milk and cheese, which are 
plentiful and cheap, enter largely into the dietary of the in- 
dustrial population, as also do wheaten bread and coffee. Most 
of the families in these districts are in easy circumstances, there 
being very few that do not own a bit of land; and as women and 
girls, by working at home and in the watch-factories, can make 
from twenty to forty pence a day, and men much more, many 
of them are enabled not alone to live well, but to lay money by. 
In industrial Basel, on the other hand, the alimentation of the 
working-classes is very jindifferent. The poorer families live 
mostly on coffee, bread, potatoes, and vegetables. Men, who 
eat in the public-houses generally, get little else but sausage, 
cheese, and bread. The flesh-meat consumption is low, that 
of potatoes high, both, as Dr. Schuler considers, bad signs, 
a disproportionately large consumption of potatoes almost in- 
variably denoting poverty aud bad alimentation. The evil is 
intensified by bad cooking, and this again is due to the fact that 
the women, being compelled to attend the silk factories, are un- 
able to give much attention to their domestic duties. The 
agricultural part of the population fare somewhat better, the 
population over the border much worse; for, Switzerland being 
a free-trade country, many commodities are cheaper than in 
Germany ; taxation is also lighter, the burden of military service, 
compared with that of Germany, France, and Austria, is almost 
nothing, so that while the condition of the factory operatives of 
the Confederation leaves. much to be desired, they are far better 
off than those of neighbouring countries. In Canton Basel, 
agricultural labourers earn from fifteen to twenty-eight pence a 
day ; and as to the cost of living, it is stated that a labourer can 
get boarded and lodged for from five to six shillings a week; a 
workwoman pays five shillings, but a watchmaker, by reason ~ 
of the better food he requires, has to pay from nine to 
thirteen shillings. In Canton Bern agricultural labourers earn 
from tenpence to a shilling a day, factory-workers from sixteen 
to twenty-five pence. The consumption of butcher’s-meat, 
especially of horseflesh, which sells at about threepence a pounds 
is increasing; but potatoes are still largely used. The general 
drink is schnaps, which is often mixed with coffee, and often 
taken “ naked” as a “ putting on.” It is given even tochildren ; 
and the price of the coarsest quality of spirits, about twopence a 
gill, brings this pernicious beverage within the reach of. the 
poorest. It would be bad enough if the schnaps were of good 
quality; seeing that it is badly distilled, mostly from potatoes, 
and abounds in noxious ingredients, its effects on health and 
the moral tone of the population may easily be imagined. 
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Dr. Schuler is of opinion that in most parts of Switzerland 
the alimentation of the working-classes is sufficient for health ; 
there are, however, districts where, owing to the scanty earn- 
ings, it is altogether insufficient. According to a late official 
return, the average earnings of the 10,000 factory operatives 
is upwards of £28 per head per year; and it is calculated that 
the average outlay on food ought to be fivepence halfpenny per 
head per day of the population, including non-workers, who are 
not, however, so numerous that the total sum, when divided, is 
not enough for all, with a margin for clothing, house-rent, and 
sundries. Yet, when all is said, it is quite little enough; and 
if we remember that a considerable number must needs come 
under the average, there is no resisting the conclusion that the 
wages of a large proportion of the Swiss working-classes are 
insufficient to keep them up to a high standard of health and 
efficiency. Bad cooking and innutritious food, thinks Dr. 
Schuler, are in great measure answerable for the Swiss opera- 
tive’s proneness to the use of spirits. It is a regular practice to 
drink schnaps with cold meals, and among factory-workers cold 
meals are the rule rather than the exception. They would pro- 
bably prefer wine, if it were not too dear; and some employers, 
with a view to diminish the consumption of strong drink among 
their workpeople, have begun to supply them with wholesome 
wine at wholesale prices. 

The general conclusion to which Dr. Schuler’s facts point is 
that the lot of Swiss agricultural labourers is much better than 
that of Swiss factory operatives. The former live in the open 
air, and get a sufficiency of wholesome, if coarse, food; the 
latter follow a comparatively unhealthy calling, and do not 
always get enough to eat. It is, nevertheless, the fact that their 
wages, not merely relatively, but actually, are higher than those 
of German, and very much higher than those of Italian, opera- 
tives of the same class. Our own operatives are better paid and 
better fed than any of them, and to this circumstance and their 
shorter hours of labour are doubtless to be ascribed their greater 
efficiency. Swiss watchmakers and other artisans engaged in 
special trades, albeit they receive less money than similar classes 
in England, are probably, country for country, quite as well paid. 
At any rate, they earn enough to enable them to live in comfort. 
As for the peasants, they can hardly be compared with large Eng- 
lish farmers of the Home and Midland counties. They resemble 
rather the small farmers of Lancashire and Cheshire, who 
live only a little better than their own labourers. But the peasant 
has the advantage over either of culling no man master, and life 
is made sweeter for him by the consciousness that whatever he 
does for his land he does for himself, and that so long as he pays 
his way no man can oust him from his ancestral acres. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——.——_- 

The Euglish Illustrated Magazine. Vol. I. (Macmillan.)—We 
have noticed this magazine from time to time during this first year 
of its existence. The volume containing the whole year’s issue is 
now before us, and helps us to realise, as it was scarcely pcssible to 
do before, the really surprising amount, both in literary matter and 
illustration, that the publishers give the public for their money. 
Miss Yonge’s “ Armourer’s Prentices”” may not stand in the frout 
rank of her novels, but it is above the average of magazine fiction. 
The “ Unsentimental Journey in Cornwall’”’ is a particularly pleasing 
account of travels at home, whilst the miscellaneous papers show 
remarkable variety and equality of interest. That which may be 
taken as the speciality of the magazine, the illustrations, are remark- 
able both for goodness and number; they really put it on a level with 
the professedly artistic publications. So much certainly cannot be 
said of the pictures with which some of its predecessors have 
endeavoured to attract the public. It has always been a puzzle why 
publishers should have spent money on drawings which no one would 
care to see for their own sake, and which did not help to explain the 
letter-press. The pictures in this volame are really an addition 
to its value. 

The Church Quarterly Review. October. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 
—We have found the most interesting article in the present number 
to be that on “ Frederick Denison Maurice ””—a genuinely apprecia- 
tive review of the great teacher’s life and work. ‘Ordination, Non- 
conformity, and Separation” is a powerful piece of polemic, if the 
writer’s point of view be conceded. ‘The Education of Candidates 
for Holy Orders” contains some valuable suggestions. Among the 
other articles, we may mention the “ History of the Old Catholic 
Movement,” in which the tribute of admiration to the amazing person- 
ality of Dr. Déllinger is especially noticeable. The writer thinks 
that the movement has been “holding its own” since 1880. This, 
we fear, is not a very hopeful account of a young movement. 








os 

The London Quarterly Review. October. (T. Woolmer.)—This 
is a particularly good number. Passing by the article which, ag re, 
lating to Wesleyan Church history, has the place of honour,—“ The 
Methodist ‘Plan of Pacification,’ 1791-1795,”—we find an interesting 
essay on the fauna of Australia, which contain, the writer thinks, 
“certain survivors of a very ancient, if not most ancient form, of 
incipient, or highly aberrant, form of animal life.’ These are signi. 
ficant alternatives, “incipient or highly aberrant.’”? Then comes what 
is to our mind the best thing in the number, “Ivan Tourguenieff” 
It isa thoroughly true criticism when the writer says :—“ You lay 
down the book with the firm conviction that serfdom is an aboming, 
tion ; but you would be puzzled to explain exactly how this convic. 
tion has been wrought into your mind. His work is all the surer, 
inasmuch as it is produced, not by a succession of horrors, 
possible, no doubt, and yet in the nature of things necessarily 
very rare, but by a mass of details, each thrilling in itself ; while 
their cumulative effect is immense, because you feel that not a single 
one of them is abnormal—that they all belong to the daily life of 
millions.” The essay on “The Massorah”’ throws some light ona sub. 
ject of which very little is known—the state of the text of the Old 
Testament. Besides an appreciative article on “ Green, the Historian,” 
we have a review of the Duke of Argyll’s “ Unity of Nature,” and 
“George Fox and the Early Quakers” and “ Christian Perfection.” 

Dream Faces. By Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. (Richard Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a pretty book, printed in violet ink on glossy 
paper, with a poetical motto—‘ While the wheel spins bravely, the 
flax wears fast ’—on the title-page. It has a fly-leaf between each 
chapter and its successor, and on those fly-leaves are various samples 
of poetry, mostly of the passionate, but occasionally of the philosophi- 
cal kind. It wears an aspect of elegance, and the reader prepares for 
something “sweetly pretty.” It is difficult to say what he finds, 
for the story has nothing to do with the title, and it is a dis- 
tracting mixture of flimsiness and confusion. Through hunting 
and steeplechasing to illicit love, and so on to suicide, the 
reader plods patiently, or skims contemptuously, according to 
his temper, but in either case wondering what this scrappy 
reminder of the Guy Livingstone men and the Ouida women, 
of whom he has had so much more than enough, is all about. The 
sentences with which the story ends are a fair and sufficient sample of 
its taste and its tone :—‘ When the earliest gleam of morning sun- 
shine peeps in where the massive velvet curtains have been torn 
aside, it shines on a strange, sad sight. A woman sits there, whose 
calm, proud face looks even more beautiful in Death than it had 
looked in Life, with diamonds glittering on a brow and breast, whose 
coldness matched their own, and on her pale lips a smile that speaks 
of peace to the weary spirit that has fled.’ The author of Dream 
Faces describes Henry VIII. as a “jovial Lothario.’” She also 
speaks of “the pastoral simplicity” of the second act of ‘ La Dame 
aux Camélias,’’—does she consider that vice when it goes out of town 
ig pastoral and simple ? 

From Grave to Gay. A Volume of Selections from the Complete 
Poems of H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. (Longmans.)—A little volume 
such as this needs no criticism. Most of our readers are probably 
familiar with Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s art as a brilliant writer of 
occasional verses and of lyrics whose poetical merit must be tried by 
another standard. In this dainty-looking collection we have the cream 
of the author’s poetry, and very rich some of it is. Some happily- 
turned lines “ To Frederick Locker” come with good grace froma 
writer whose genius may be said to run in the same channel. 
His command of rhyme is admirable, his sense of mirth 
strong, his art in the management of his subjects sometimes 
consummate. As a parodist, the ‘Song of Lower Water” and the 
“ Fight for the Championship ” are clever specimens of the writer's 
skill; of his vers de société it is difficult—where the supply is so 
ample and, for the most part, so good—to select pieces especially 
worthy of praise. Perhaps, however, the reader who wishes to form 
an estimate of Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s craft as a fellow-workman 
with Prior, Praed, and Mr. Locker will be able to do so when he has 
made the acquaintance of “ Little Bo-peep,” “ Outside,’’ “ Trials of a 
Dyspeptic,” “ Next Morning,” “ Faite & Peindre,” “ A Little Beauty,” 
and “Twenty-one to-morrow.’ These are short poems, and it is 
chiefly in short poems, as it seems to us, that the author excels. We 
may add that the book is printed on hand-made paper, is dedicated 
to Lord Tennyson, and has a portrait of the writer enveloped in fur. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for October :— 
Part 6 of Artists at Home, the portraits of the persons and the pic- 
tures of the homes given being those of E. J. Poynter, R.A.; T. 0. 
Barlow, R.A.; R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A.; G. A. Storey, A.R.A.; and 
Mr. Gladstone.—The Magazine of Art, completing Vol. VII.—The 
Portfolio.—L’Art.—The LEnglish Illustrated Magazine, which coin- 
mences a new volume.—Part 24 of Greater London.— Merry England, 
which contains an article on “ Vanity,’ by Cardinal Manning.—The 
Mocnth, containing an interesting account of a co-operative farm in 
Ireland fifty years ago.—The /¢positor.—The Modern Review.—The 
Science Month! .— Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society.— Mind. 
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HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 
SCHOOLS, OUNDLE, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP of these SCHOOLS 
will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the 
retirement of the Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., in con- 
sequence of serious illness. 

The Court of the Grocers’ Company are prepared 
to receive Applications from gentlemen who may be 
desirous of obtaining the Head Mastership of the 
Schools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
School founded by Sir W. Laxton in 1556. The 
Company will guarantee to the Head Master a 
minimum income of £1,000 a year, and an excellent 
residence free of rent, rates, and taxes, for two years 
from the beginning of Christmas Term next. R 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of an English 
University, and a Member of the Church of England. 
Other things being equal, a Clergyman will ke 
preferred. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
to whom the Applications of Candidates, accompanied 
by Testimonials, must be sent on or before November 
10th. The Election will take place on or before 
December 3rd. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in Christmas Term next. 

Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER. — WANTED, immediately, a 
LECTURER in the English Language and Literature, 
and in Logic. Stipend, £150, with probability of 
increase.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY, who is 
Educating his Daughter with a few others in her own 
house, at South Kensington. Resident French 
Governess ; good masters ; careful individual training 
and attention to health ; over-pressure and cramming 
avoided.—Address, “‘L. L. A.,”’ Mr. Stanford’s, 55 


Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
|: Sctetiailaaieaial COLLEGE. 


TO FRIENDS OF THE LATE MRS. REID. 

The Students and Friends of Bedford College, 
London, wish to place in the College some distinct 
Memorial of Mrs. Reid ; they also wish to enlarge the 
College Library, which contains many of ker books, 
A fund is therefore being raised for these purposes, 

It is considered that theze objects would not only 
be for the welfare of the College, but also would 
fitly carry on the work that Mrs. Reid began, when 
she founded the College 35 years ago. 

A small Committee have attempted to reach as 
many of the former pupils of Bedford College as 
possible by the issue of a Circular; but owing to 
change of address and other causes, it has been found 
impossible to let all of them know of the scheme by 
this means. Any friends therefore wishing to help 
in the proposed object, are invited to communicate 
with Miss HENRIETTA BUSK, 1 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 


ISS GERTRUDE MARTINEAU 

propo es to hold a CLASS for a small number 

of Pupils in DRAWING, at her Studio, 5 Cornwall 

Residences, Regent’s Park, N.W., on one morning a 

week, beginning in November.—For particulars, apply 
by letter to above address. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will bean ELECTION in OCTOBER, 1884, to 

FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates must be 

under 14 and over 12 on June 1, 1884.—For par- 

ticulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, 
Wokingham. 


LADY is anxious to RECOMMEND 

a GERMAN FINISHING GOVERNESS. 
Thorough English, French, Italian, and good music. 
Salary, 100 guineas.—Address, Mrs. WESTLAKE, 
River House, Chelsea Embankment, §.W. 




















NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, READING and COM- 
POSITION. 


To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY has some time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also prepared to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 

Miss DREWRY continues her COURSES of 
LESSONS to TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
PUPILS.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OF FERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 





Economy.—tThe Premiums are in many cases as 
assure £1,000 only. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have 


Edinburgh, September, 1884. 


TS 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, Eg, 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Srectat ADVANTAGES obtainable 


in this Society in respect of Economy, Equity, SaFETY. ' 


much as 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so 


that a Policy for £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere 


Equity.—The whole Surp!us is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin. 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss to the other Members. From this 
source large additions have been made, and may be expected in the future. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is less than in any Office transacting so large a business, 

he Funds thus accumulated are now close on Five Millions. 


as large a Fund, 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &c., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, | 


DUNDEE. 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
October 13th. 

All Departments, comprising both Day and Evening 
Classes, are Open to both Sexes on the Same Terms. 
The Laboratories are equipped witk every requisite 
for study and research; and special facilities are 
offered for Instruction in Electrical Engineering. 

The College is recognised by the University of Edin- 
burgh for Graduation in Science to the extent of Two 
out of the Three Years’ Course required. The various 
Courses are suitable for the Degree Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the L.L. A. Certifi- 
cate of St. Andrews. 

The Calendar, containing full information, may be 
had from the Booksellers, or from the Undersigned, 
price 1s by post. SHIELL and SMALL, 

Secretaries. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


In DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EX- 
AMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum 
each, tenable with any other Scholarship, except 
**House Scholarships,’ during continuance at the 
School. These Scholarships are confined to the Sons 
of Clergymen, being Nominees of Life Governors. 
Also for a SCHOLARSHIP worth £16 a year, con- 
fined to the Sons of Clergymen who have served for 
five years as Chaplains or Missionaries within the 
limits of the late East India Company’s charters. For 
this Scholarship no Nomination is required.—Apply 
to the BURSAR. 
é lab OO COLLEGE, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 














has been very successful for many years, Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 
ERVOUSNESS. — A LADY- 


PATIENT, needing kind, firm treatment, can 
be RECEIVED in a quiet, cheerful, private family.— 
For particulars apply to “ M. F.,’’ 143 Hampton Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


LFRACOMBE.—The [ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
d’hote at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. Large 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths.— 
Address, MANAGER. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














HE LONDON  JOINT- STOCK 
BANK, LIMITED, 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the RATE of IN. 
TEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches of 
this Bank on DiPOSITS, subject to Seven Days’ 
Notice of Withdrawal, is this day advanced to TWO 
per CENT. per ANNUM. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 

No. 5 Prince's Street, Mansion House, 


October 9th, 1884, 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Meda!, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 

Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883, 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN. 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”’—J urors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S,S.,, 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre-e 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleansxs 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud Ils, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Coveus, INFLUENZA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs, In common colds and influenza the Pills, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. Wheu 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills pvrify the biood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 
the lungs, relieve the overgorged air tubes, and 
render respiration free, without reducing the strength, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits ; such 
are the ready means of saving suffering when anyone is 
afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other 
chest complaints, by which so many persons are 
seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 














ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


‘The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


REP 


AUTOTYPE 


Gran 
FAC-SIMILES OF 
Cories OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 

And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


VISIT THE 


FINE 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 
RODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS 


From the Luxembourg, “The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 
“MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. y 4 - 
* HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


d Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
‘URNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM;” 





Aw ILLUSTRATED Pamputet, “ Autotype in relation to Household 


Press a, free per 





ine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, rec per post, 


ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest: art should be grateful to the 
Saree process."—Portfulio, April, 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only tind 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.’’—Times, April 17th, 
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— 
THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 
L oak 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


Total Invested Funds ..scccesssersseseererees £3,673,204 
The magnitude of the Company's business enables 
it to accent Insuranccs on the most favourable terms, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—A'l descriptions of Life 

Insurance and Annuities at modera’e rates, 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 353 per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in the new Particiyating 
qlass has been declared at cach valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Polic‘es in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policie:.—Prompt Payment cf Claims, 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposl for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


VUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
§,W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. ; 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstaBLisHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire azd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
ality. WILLIAM O. MACDONALD, Y gocdsint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, S Secretaries. _ 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee «+. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... i“ os ~ eee y 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
812,000 

















Policyholders exceed on we ‘i 
Other Funds exceed ... res ae +» 1,000, 
ToTaL ores roees Upwarps or TWO 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AXD HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agentz, cr 
West-Enn OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


2 ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... i‘ ws. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a ne «. £950,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

| a RAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 

onies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


"ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50, No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
Per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 

nds, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


lt Cures Headache and Bili 














, and is the best 





Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Eminently useful in Constipa- 
cn, Feverishness, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 
Holiorn, London, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
q PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
PresipENt—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CHarrnmaN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depoty-CHarnmaN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actcarr—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puyrsictan—Dr. STONE. 

Financiat Iyrormation, June 1st, 1884:— 


Total Funds. ne wae a man Ses ign rm £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income ... on os ese cos oe eco ees eve £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death en ana ae we £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus .., £457,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.— £457,347 was Cistributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Brofits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 53 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The C*ergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


SPECIALITIES 


TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES, 
HABITS, 





IN 


A VYEuLiniaAzsG 
CLOAKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


PEAR S’ SOA P. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


T R 








Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 
e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG CGCOMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 


having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, e sient The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Oiice, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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NOTICE.—The completion of Mr. Froude’s Life 
of Thomas Carlyle, Entitled, “CARLYLE'S 
LIFE in LONDON, from 1834 to his death 
in 1881, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, will be published 
on FRIDAY next, October 17th. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-MINISTER: 
An Autobiography. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


“THE TIMES” (First Notice). 

“Lord Malmesbury knew everyone and went everywhere, and his sketches of men, manners, and places 
are lively, entertaining, and full of that personal and political gossip which gives to contemporary memoirs 
their chief value and interest. He does not confine himself to high politics; he tells the story of his life, of 
his friendships, his travels, his sporting adventures with a garrulous naiveté which never flags; he is an 
amusing raconteur, and has many racy anecdotes.’ 


“SCOTSMAN.” 
‘Tn all likelihood this will be the book of the season......It is eminently readable, and it is in all respects 
as interesting a book as the couutry has seen for some years past.” 


“ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.” 
** We might fill columns with reminiscence, revelation, and anecdote from these most interesting volumes, 
to which we mean presently to return. For as to the political events, and the political personages, and the 
party history of a whole generation, Lord Malmesbury has much to tell us.” 


“TRUTH.” 
*‘Lord Malmesbury’s autobiography is capital reading from first page to last. It is decidedlv the most 
lively, important, and interesting work of the kind which has appeared since the publication of Mr. Charles 
Greyille’s ‘ Journal’ just ten years ago.” 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, ec. 


By its use Strength and Weight quickly restored and maintained and Appetite improved by 
PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 20 years recognised by 
the Medical Profession as the 


SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 
And Obtainable Everywhere. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S I A . Constitetionn ‘Ladion Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 








The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE 
JALENDAR for the Session 1 ‘ 
3s; by post, 3s 6d. pedi. Prioe 
— J.E. Cornish. London: Macumiay 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 53, 
HE ASCENSION of CHRIST and 
By JAMES M DOUGALE Fy ea 
y Ss M‘ , Pastor of the B 
Congregational Church, Manchester. 
London and Man-hester: JoHn Herwoop 
—_—--— 1 


R. PANKHURST on the HOUSE 
of LORDS and REPRESEN 
GOVERNMENT. —e 

Price One Penny, at all Booksellers, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THackeray. i 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asgooy,. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS js 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinteg 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster to 
whom Subscriptions and Dovuations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
— — BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall Mal} 
ast, S.W. 











ILLIAM 58. BURTON'S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 





ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL, 
| 


|Fi'dle or 








| 
Best Quality, Strongly | Bead or | King’, 
Q Plated. e \Old Sitvr| Thread. oF Sel, 
ls. d/£s.d/£5.4, 
Table Forks ..........6 per doz.1 10 02 1 02 59 
Table Spoons ......... do. |110 02 1 0250 
Dessert Forks ......... do. (1 2 019 O19 
Dessert Spoons ...... do. {1 2 01 9 O1N0O 
Tea Spoons ............ do. O14 O01 0 O01 20 


The above are of the highest quality, will WEAR 
for 20 YEARS as STERLING SILVER, and are 30 
er cent. lower than a similar quality is usually sold 
or. Samples at above rates post free. 


re RY WARRANTED, 
{ Dessert | Carvers 


Handles Screwed or Rivetted. Table | 
Blades of the finest Steel. Knives j Knives | per pair 











s a4/ a @i ee 
54-in. Ivory Handles...per doz | 15 0/11 0| 70 
Sh-in, dO. dO...........000+6 do. 20 0)16 0) 70 
3§-in. do. do.,to balance do. | 22 0/17 0; 70 
4-in. dO. dO. ..........0000 do. 28 0} 20 0; 8 0 
4in. do. do. do. ......... do, 82 0] 22 0] 8 0 
4.in. do. fine do. do. .... do. 86 0 | 26 0} 10 6 
din. do. do. do.........5666 do. 40 0/30 0} 11 6 
4.in. do. do., African... do. 44 0) 35 0) 15 0 


Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 
Colza Oil, best, 33 per gallon; Kerosine, water- 
white, 1s 1d, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 

Street, W., kc. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus 
trations, post free. 


- & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 











QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an be 





| nda ED MEATS. Also, 





FissENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP, and JELJ.Y, andother 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


or — 
FRY’S qyRys COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’ 

|W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristo. 


(> CHOCOLATE 
Prepared from Cocoa only recently 
COcos oltiaiel in the Island, and refp 
sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


BLAIR'’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, av 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during thet 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attac 
any Vi 











vital part. 
old by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per bor. 
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eee 
NEW THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. J. S. EXELL, M.A., 
Joint-Editor of Pulpit Commentary. 
The First Number will be issued November 1. 

CoxtenTs.—Christ FExaltation in the Epistle to the 

brews, by George Matheson, D.D.—The Epistle to 
ee em0d by Very Rev.E. H. Plumptre,D.D.—The First 
re ter of the Epistle to the Romans, by J. Morison, 
: D—The Kingdom of God, by Professor A. B. Brucr, 
D. D.—The Groundwork of the Apocalypse, by Rev. 
Prebendary E. O. 8. Gibson, M.A.—The Literary 
Reoord—Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The ablest Scholars of Britain, America, and the 
Continent will contribute to its pages. Open dis- 
ussion of topics will be permitted, free from sectarian 
. irit, within reverent and reasonable limitations. Its 
icles will be practical as wellas learned, not hyper- 
sncleatio or undwy technical, adapted to the Lay 
reader as well as to the professional student. 

Prospectus free on application. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. _ 








T\HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
328, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 


5. 

oe CONTENTS. 

1, Tae WORKS OF ALEXANDER Pore. 

2, MouNTAIN OBSERVATORIES. 

3, KLaus GROTH. 

4, MEMOIRS OF THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
5, JOHN DE WITT. 

6, ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS, 

7, Toe In1sH MassacrEs OF 1641. 

8. Boutcer's History OF CHINA. 

9, MEMORIALS OF THE MERIVALE FAMILY. 
10, Tut REFORM BILL AND THE HOUSE OF Lorps, 


London: Lonamans and Co, Edinburgh: A. and 
0. Biack. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
OCTOBER, 1884. 
ited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., and Greorce H. 
saad Savage, M.D. Price 33 6d. 
CoNTENTS. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. By H. Rayner, M.D. 
Tye VALUE OF ELECTRICITY IN THE TREATMENT OF 
Insanity. By A. H. Newth, M.D. 
Ow PaTHOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ASYLUMS FOR THE 
Insane. By J. Adam, M.D. “ 
Tur Data OF ALIENISM, By C. Mercier, M.B. 
QLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE BLOOD OF THE 
Insane. By R. Macphail, M.D. 
Also, CLintcaL Cases by Drs. Savage, Wood, and 





er. 
Takes: J. and A. CuurcHILL, New Burlington 
Street. 





Price 63, post free. 


HE GOSPEL of DIVINE 
HUMANITY: a Reconsideration of Christian 
Doctrine in the Light of a Central Principle. 


Contents :—Preface—The Divine Humanity—The 
Word of God—Creation—The Fall—Liberty and 
Necessity—Faith—Prayer—Miracles—The Trinity— 
The Atonement—Sacraments—The Second Advent— 
The Last Judgment—Christian Ethics. 


The Saturday Review:—“*The writer passes in 
review before him the whole process of revelation, 
starting from his central principle of the divinity of 
man and (so to speak) the humanity of God, shrink- 
ing from none of the difficulties of such questions as 
the Fall, Liberty, and Necessity, Miracle, and the 
Atonement, till his treatise ends where revelation 
culminates in Christian ethics, as its result and final 
cause. His examinatiun of the vast topics which he 
discusses leads him here and there to conclusions 
which will surprise but not offend the most reverent 
reader; for the surprise will be mainly that the 
thought has not occurred before, or the result not 
been foreseen.” 

The Academy :— One of the we'ghtiest and most 
remarkable books lately published cn the teaching of 
Christianity, so far as these appeal to reason and 
conscience, not to mere external authority.” 


a London : E.iot £Tock, 62 Paternoster Row. 


QTORLE S.— Original Stories WANTED 
for a CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, appropriate 
for that season. To insure the original character of 
tbe storics, writers must give reference to some pub- 
lisher or newspaper office. It will be necessary to 
write, stating terms, enclosing M.S. (which must be 
sent at author’s risk), which will upon receipt be re- 
turned if not approved of—Address, ‘ STORIES,” 
care of ADAMS and FRANCIS, Advertising Agents, 
59 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
_.. Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 12s, 
UR IRON ROADS: their History, 
Construction, and Administration. By 
FREDFRICK S, WILLIAMS. 
“Curious and fascinating volume.’”’—Saturday 
eview. 
“Reads like a romance.”’—Engineering. 
“Large amount of interesting information.”’— 
Railway News. 
“All the interest and variety of an exciting 
novel.”’—Scotsman. 
____ BemroseE anp Sons, London and Derby. 


RICKS, TILES, and TERRA 
CUTTA.—See the BUILDER for this week 
(44, by post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s) ; also 
Design for War and Admiralty Offices, by Messrs. 
Hall and Powell; A Wrought-Iron Pulpit ; New Lych 
Gate ; the Vagaries of a Water-way— To Surveyors 
and Others "—Student’s Column—The Construction 
of Floors (with Diagrams), &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen, 








MESSRS. 
W* BLACKWOOD § SONS’ 
New and Forthcoming Works. 


Next week will be published. 
In ONE VOLUME, the LIBRARY EDITION. 
Mr. STORMONTH’S 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and 
Explanatory, Embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious 
Selection of Old English Words. To which are 
appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and 
Phrases. The Pronunciation carefully revised by 
the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. Cantab, Royal 8vo, 
handsomely bound in half morocco. 





This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. How to 
Grow and Show them. By S. Reynotps Hor, 
Canon of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, Revised, feap. 
8vo, 3s 6d. 





This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 


L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘Troublesome 
Daughters,” ‘* Cousins,”’ “‘ Mr. Smith: A Part of 
his Life,” &. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo, 6s. 

*** The Baby’s Grandmother’ is in its way a work 
of genius...... It is long since we read so bright and so 
brilliant a novel as ‘The Baby’s Grandmother ;’ and 
we will venture to say that there must be something 
deficient in the mind of any person who does not find 
it fall of humour and vivacity varied by true pathos, 
and also by distinct traces of tragic power.”’— 
Spectator, 





This day is published. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOW- 
LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. 
By T. SPEEDY. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 
** We repeat that we can recommend this volume, 
with its varied contents, as an admirable handbook 
to Scottish wild sports.’’—Times. 


**Not only fresh men but experienced sportsmen 
will find valuable hints in these pages.’’—Pall Mall 
Gaxette. 


‘One of the best books on sporting subjects extant. 
akecd Dogs, and guns, and birds, and deer, are all 
familiar to Mr. Speedy....... It is a delightful book, and 
one of genuine usefulness.””—Scotsman, 





Next week will be published, New and Cheaper 
Edition. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited b 


Bon GAvULTIER, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, 
and Crowquill. Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 





MADAGASCAR: Its History and 
People. By the Rev. Henry W. LitTLE, some 
years Missionary in East Madagascar, In 1 vol. 
8yo. 


Immediately will be published, New and Cheaper 
Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of Kast 
Anglia, By G. CuristoPpHER Davies, Author of 
“The Swan and her Crew.” New and Cheaper 
Edition, illustrated, crown 8vo. 





A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Mary Lester, With Illus- 
trations, post 8vo. 








MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon 
Leet, Author of “ Euphorion Belcaro,” &c, 3 
vols., post 8vo, 


The GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
Drpon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Trans- 
lated into English by RapHaEL Lepos DE BEav- 
FORT. In 1 vol, crown 8vo. 








GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. 
Being Various Notes, Records, and Examples of 
the Supernatural. By the Rev. FREDERICE 
GEORGE LEE, D.C.L. In1 vol. post &vo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


By the CROWN PRINCE of AUSTRIA. 


TRAVELS in the EAST. Includ- 
ing a Visit to the Holy Land, Ezypt, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. By His Imperial and Royal Hizhness 
the Crown Prince Rupotrx, In royal 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


FIFTY YEARS of LONDON 


LIFE. By Epmunp Yares. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portraits and Vignettes. 


Edited by Lord BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to 


HER RELATIONS, 1796-1815, hitherto un- 
published. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Brasourne. In 2 vols. 
large crown 8yo, with Frontispieces. 


By Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE. 


From the OLD WORLD to the 


NEW. Being some Experiences of a Recent 
Visit to America, including a Trip to the Mormon 
Country. By Mr. Serjeant BaLLanTINE, Author 
of ‘‘ Some Experiences of a Barrister.” In demy 
8vo, with Portrait. 


By M, de BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONA- 


PARTE. By Lovis AnToINE FAvuvELET DE 
BovuRRIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by Col. R. W. Purprs, 
late Royal Artillery. In 3 vols, demy 8vo, with 
—_ and numerous Illustrations, except one, on 
steel. 


By H. W. LUCY. 


EAST by WEST. A Record of 


Travel Round the World. By Henry W. Lrcy, 
— of “Gideon Flesce,” &. In 2 vols. crown 
vo. 


By J. J. HISSEY. 


AnOLD-FASHIONEDJOURNEY 


in ENGLAND and WALES. By James Joun 
Hissey, In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, ~ 


By Mrs. KING. 


DIARY of a CIVILIAN'S WIFE 


in INDIA. By Mrs. Moss Kine. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, with numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. 


By Mrs, SPEEDY. 


MY WANDERINGS in the 


SOUDAN. By Mrs. T.C. 8S. Speepy. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yvo, with numerous I]lustrations. 


By STANLEY HARRIS. 


REMINISCENCES of the ROAD. 


By Stantey Harris, Author of ‘‘ Old Coaching 
Days.”” With 16 Illustrations on stone by Joun 
Srureess, In demy 8yo. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. By 


Wittram H. Mattocg, Author of “Is Life 
Worth Living ?”’ &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


By A. J. WEISE. 


A HISTORY of the DIS- 


COVERIES of AMERICA down to the YEAR 
1525. By ArtHor James WetseE, M.A. In 1 
vol. demy 8vo, with numerous maps reproduced 
in fae-simile from the originals, 


By Lady WILDE. 


DRIFTWOOD from SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By Francesca, Lady Witpr, In 1 
vol. large crown 8yvo. 


By C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


The TROTTINGS of a “TENDER 


FOOT” in SPITZBERGEN and BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, By Cuive Pxruiprs-WoLier. 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Sport in the Crimea and 
Caucusus.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ANONYMOUS. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly 


Tranelated from the German. With an Intro- 
daction by Dr. GkEorGE MacponaLp. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, [Now ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
OCTOBER. 


Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
Is ENGLAND A GREAT EvROPEAN POWER ? 
THE Seco\p Duke OF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 
IpEaS ABOUT InprA. II.—Race Hatrep. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
CuHaArtEes Reape’s Novrts. By W. L. Courtney. 
THE House OF Lorps aS A SENATE. By Percy Grez. 
DIANA OF THE Crossways. Chaps. 12-14. By George Meredith. 
European Cavatry. By Colonel Keith Fraser. 
THE Future oF THE SoupAN. By Captain E. A. De Cosson. 
LorpD SALISBURY AS FoRFIGN MINISTER. By a Member of Parliament. 
Bernat Ossorne. By T. H. 8. Escott, 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES of the FIRST NAPOLEON. With Explanatory Notes. By 
Captain the Hon. D, BryeHam. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. [October 15th. 


LOUDON: a Sketch of the Military Life of 


Gideon Ernest, Freicherr von Loudon, sometime Generalissimo of the Austrian 
Forces. By Colonel G. B. Matieson,C.8.1. Large crown 8vo, with Maps, 
price 42. Forming a New Volume of Military Biographies. [October 15th. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Frepertc 


Harrison, Professor BEESLEY, RicHARD CONGREVE, and vthers. New Edi- 
tion, crown 8yo, 2s 6, [October 9th. 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK. By Major 


ArtTuuUR GrirritHs,. A New Edition, iu 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. [October 15th, 


GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS from the 


CRIMEA, the DANUBE, and ARMENIA. By D.C, Bovuterr. Crown 8yo, 
5s, Second Edition. 
** An interesting series of letters, which unintentionally display the character 
of one ops most remarkable, able, and single-minded men of this or any other 
age.”—Atheneum. 


PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES in HANDLING 


CATTLE and SHEEP. By Major Sueruern, R.E. With Lllustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 103 6d. 


“ He has written a book which is well worthy of perusal: while, as a specimen 
of the ever-increasing ‘ranch literature,’ it is the best which has come under our 
notice.” —Academy. 


NEW NOVEL by PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PUPPETS:aRomance. By Percy Frrzceratp, 


Author of “ Bella Donna,’ Never Forgotten,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Neat week. 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


The ROSARY FOLK. By Grorce Manvitie 


Fenn, Author of “The Parson o’ Dumford,’”’ “ The Vicar's People,” &. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. Veat week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 
All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





BORD ve scvcuntcasvatuesadanacchssanssoe’ £1010 0; Narrow Column 0 
Half-Page......... cs «. 5 5 0} Half-Column .... 0 
MARAETOREP ADD 5055005 05000 ,s0c00n08 212 6 | Quarter-Column 6 





017 
Six lines and ander, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


: Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... chs ssa ass sas cauae ws LO) 1G sscces OM. 3...60 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .., 110 6.....015 3...., OO 7s 


Including postage to India, China, &c, ... ae Shas Oe SS uccae oS s 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mp. 
JAMES PAYN’S “SOME LITERARY 
RECOLLECTIONS,” with Portrait, crown 
8v0, 6s, 2s ready this day. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


or, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 
By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G., 


Formerly Her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, now 
Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico, 


HAYTI; 


“ By those sanguine persons who believe in the gradual and permanent 
advance of negro races, Sir Spenser St. Joun’s account of the past and present 
condition of the Republic of Hayti is likely to be received with the dee 
melancholy...... Altogether, from the first page to the last, Sir Spenser St. John 
draws the most gloomy picture of an exceptional and interesting State,”— 
Morning Post. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





New Novel by the Author of “Molly Bawn.” 
Will be ready on October 15th, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


DORIS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
“ Rossmoyne,” &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 563. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE OF THE 
LATE SIR H. COLE, K.C.B., 
Accounted for in his Deeds, Speeches, and Writings. 


“ These two volumes are full of interest...... Whatever could advance knowledge, 
refine taste, add to the comforts and beauty of life, alleviate poverty, and promote 
a rational spirit in the government of mankind, had his warmest sympathies ; and 
with him strong feeling was never vented in mere words, but supplied the motive 
power to rapid, well directed action. Sir Henry Cole was certainly a meritorious 
public servant, and those whom he so well served are not likely to forget the debt 
they owe him.’’—Times, 

“There is plenty of interesting matter in both volumes, They tell us but little 
about Sir Henry Cole’s private life, but they abound in anecdotes and nalve illus 
trations of his character and his dealings with contemporaries of note ; and the 
public achievements which they chronicle, and on which they throw much fresh 
light, were of great and various concern in the history of the past two genera: 
tions.”’—Atheneum, 


London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





FOURTH EDITION OF 
MR.SYDNEY BUXTON’S HANDBOOK. 


———_ 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS; 


with the Arguments on Either Side. By Sypyey C. Buxton, M.P. Fourth 
Edition, 8vo, 6s. 

NEW SUBJEOTS :—Reform of House of Lords—Exclusion of Bishops—Pro- 
portional Representation—Irish Franchise—Cremation—Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment, &c. The Sections on Franchise—Women Suffrage—London Municipal 
Reform—Home Rule, &c., have been largely rewritten, and the whole book 
brought up to date. 

“A most usefal book to any one and every one engaged in politics, or likely to 
make politics a study.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, with Engravines, price 10s 6d. 


N SCLEROSIS of the SPINAL CORD: including 
Lovomotor Ataxy, Spastic Spinal Paralysis, and other System Diseases of 
the Spinal Cord ; their pathology, symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment. By — 
Attuavs, M.D., M.R.C.P., Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy a 
Paralysis, Regent’s Park. 
London: LONGMANS and CO., Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION. 
— NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. 
Tue VALUE OF REDISTRIBUTION. By the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. By Arthur Tilley. 
To Kina Humsert or Itaty. By Henry Herbert. 
Tue InpDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. By W. H, Hume, 
CorxkHovusE At Home. By Lord Sangfroid. 
Tory Prime MINISTERS. I.—Pitr. By T. E. Kebbel. 
LETTERS FROM RurIcoLA.—IV. Communicated by the Barl of Carnarvon. 
A Pickwick1an Positivist. By Wilfrid Ward. 
SETTLEMENT OF LAND IN ENGLAND. By H. M, Humphrey. 
Iratian Soctat Lire. By A. Galienga. : 
Invi, 1880-4: AN Unorriciat Retrospect. By James Darie. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W, H. ALLEN and C)., 18 Waterloo Place. 


OCTOBER. 2s 64 
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yw. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


90KS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA. 
RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA; Pioneering 


1, Adventures in the Region lying between Russia and India. By CHARLES 
Marvin. Map and Illustrations, 16s. 

“4 lively and entertaining account of adventures and explorations 

thor’s political views on the relations between England and Russia are well 
* and they are very forcibly set forth by Mr. Marvin and strongly supported 
weer and sound arguments Those chapters in which tie author deals with 

Secret Agents of Kngland and Russia are among the more instructive and 

entertaining in his book,””—Atheneum, 

«A yolame which is not merely an interesting record of travel and adventure, 
but a handbook to the exploration of Central Asia, in which it is easy to trace at 
a glance the progress of English enterprise and Russian intrigue.”—Globe. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a DUNDEE WEAVER BOY. 
9, HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USEFULNESS: an 


Autobiographic Record. By Rev. J. IncHes H1LLocks. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. C. Smrru, D.D., Author of “ Olrig Grange,” &e. 
7s 6d. 

«tis a plain, unvarnished tale of how the weaver boy worked his way. A very 
remarkable story and, as a mere record of what determination and diligence can 
effect, is most interesting [Readers] will gain some dim notion of how those 
live whose ‘ life is worse than hell,’ of the much that ought to be done by all, of 
what may be done, and of the comparatively little that is being done to mend 
matters.” —Glasgow Herald, 

“The story of a remarkable career, one of the most striking we have read for 
many & day,”’—Saturday Review, 


By Dr. A. WRIGHT. Edited and Illustrated by Dr. E, BERNARD, 
Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


3, ADVENTURES in SERVIA. Experiences of a Medical 
Free-Lance among the Bashi-Bazouks, 

“Whoever takes up Mr. Bernard’s book must be very dull or ina very ill 
homonr if he does not get a great many very hearty laughs out of it ; and he may 
also learn a good deal by the way about the ways of life and the modes of thought 
of these young and vigorous Eastern nationalities.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


4,FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. By Rev. Hilderic 
Frienp, F.L.8. Illustrated. Second Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 103 6d. 

“A full study of a very fascinating subject......His two attractive volumes form 
aperfect treasury of curious and out-of-the-way flower-learning We find also 
very copious, critical, and bibliographical notes, with fu!] indices...... Altogether, 
the work is an important and exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of its 
own,” —Times, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ KING CAPITAL.” 


1, The RED ROUTE; or, Saving a Nation. By Wm. 
Simz, Author of ‘ King Capital,’ “ To and Fro,”’ &. 3 vols. 

“The Red Route’ is not quite first rate......but we freely forgive Mr. Sime, for 
the humours of Irish patriotism and secret societies, for Father John attached to 
Ireland, but attached still more to the bottle, for O’Gee, the astute ‘ Constita- 
tional’ orator and agitator, for the Irish-American man of action, ‘General’ 
Gorton, above all, Beatrice Lynch, the fascinating widow, and Finn O’Brien, a 
sort of Barry Lyndon as yet urspotted by the world, are really valuable additions 

.to the portrait gallery of Irish fiction.” —Spectator, 


2 TWO IFS. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. 

“The story is certainly one to be read.”—Globe. ‘* Novels of so much fresh- 
ness, good feeling, and quict taste are not common It is a wholesome story 
interesting, playful, and sweet, with graceful descriptive scenes laid in Devon- 
shire."—Daily News. ‘*The principal characters are all bright and unaffected, 
and thoroughly nice, right-minded people into the bargain.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL by ULICK BURKE, 
3, COULEUR de ROSE. By Ulick J. Burke. 2 vols. 
“Every line of the two volumes is worth reading He has always something 
to say that is fresh and amusing.”’—Court Journal. 


“He has a lively and rollicking style, much good sense and knowledge of the 
world, and a keen appreciation for sport and rural life,’—Athenwum, 


4,From CONVENT to ALTAR. By Mrs. Churchill. 2 
vols. 

“Mrs, Churchill exhibits much pathos and good taste in her naively-written 
tale. Daisy, the heroine, surnamed ‘Little Gum Cystas,’ is a timid, impulsive, 
and unsophisticated creature who thoroughly wins our sympathy in her little 
storms 0! — or grief.”’—Times. ‘‘It is a clever, fresh story, with many 
touches of humour, and glints and sparks of real wit.”—Whitehall Review. 


NEW NOVEL by “ SADIE.” 
5. The PRIMA DONNA, By Sarah Williams (‘‘Sadie’’). 


2 vols, [This day. 


6. KIRBY in the DALE. By John Rye, M.A. 83 vols. 

“The story is pleasantly sustained......We must welcome books like this, and 
trust that they may take the place of the noxious and debasing novels too often 
cireulated,”"—Literary World. 


7, SORROWFUL yet LUCKY. By Adrien de Valvedre. 
vols, 

“ Equally satisfactory is the method of telling the story, which is of the direct 
business-like kind—not an unpleasant change from the indirect, allusive, and 
Canlly tantalising manner with which of late we have become too familiar,””— 

Ci Ye 


. CYPRESS BEACH. By W.H. Babcock. 2 vols. 
A THOUGHT-READING STORY. ste 
’. WITH the BEST INTENTIONS. By John Bickerdyke, 


A, 28 6d. [This day. 
Quarterly, demy 8yo, 6d. 
A 


The UTOP N. No. 2. 


pLOxTENTS :—Materialism—Country Labour—The Honse of Lords—A Scotch 
4rm—The Rights of Children—Ripples on the Tide of Progress—Flesh or Fruit ? 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, 


October, 1884. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES ot 


the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D. and F.R.S. (Secretary to the 

Admiralty from 1809 to 1830): comprising Letters, Memoranda, and other 

Documents relating to the chief Political and Social Events of the First Half 

= the Present Century, Edited by LovisJ.Jennines. With Portrait. 3vols. 
vO. 


The PREHISTORIC PALACE of the 


KINGS of TIRYNS: its Primeval Wall Paintings and Works of Art Excavated 
and Described. By Dr. Henry Scuiremann, F.S.A., D.O.L., &. With 
Coloured Lithographs, Woodcuts, Plans, &c, Medium 8vo, 


The STUDENT’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 


By Sir Cuartes Lrett, F.R.8. A New Edition, entirely Revised. By P. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.S., Professor of Geology, King’s College, London. 
With 600 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY 


LIFE of General Sir GEORGE T. NAPIER. Written by Himself. Edited 
by his Son, General Wu, C. E. Naprer. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. By 


SamvE.L Suites, LL.D., Author of *‘ Self Help.” Post 8vo, 


The PERSONAL ADVENTURES and 


EXPERIENCES of a MAGISTRATE during the RISE, PROGRESS, and 
SUPPRESSION of the INDIAN MUTINY. By Mark TuornuHILL. With 
Frontispiece and Plan. Crown 8vo. 


Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE : 


Biography. With Selections from Letters ard Journals. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and 


PAPERS of Sir JAMES BLAND BURGES, Bart., some time Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. With Notices of his Life. Edited by James 
Hotton, Author of ‘‘ James and Philip Van Arteveld.”” 8vo. 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES: or 


Walks in Surrey and Sussex. By Louis J. Jenninas. Fourth and Popular 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. By the Marquis 


De Naparuiac. Translated by N. D’Anvers, Author of the ‘‘ Elementary 
History of Art,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


A GLOSSARY of PECULIAR ANGLO- 


INDIAN COLLOQUIAL WORDS and PHRASES ; Etymological, Historical, 
and Geographical. By Colonel HENRY YuLE, C.B., and the late ARTHUR 
BurNELL, Ph.D, Medium 8yo, 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


DURING the MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (A.D. 1003-1598), 
By Puiuip Smitu, B.A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of 


CLAUDE and SALVATOR. By Jostan Gitpert, Author of ‘“ Excursions 
amongst the Dolomites,’ and ‘‘ Cadore, or, Titian’s Country.” With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


ESSAYS: Chiefly on Questions of Church 


and State. 1850 to 1870. By A. P. Stantey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. 
Revised Edition, with the Author’s latest Corrections. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


a Centennial 


By Lucien Wotr, 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS; Essays on 


Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. Stantey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster, 
Revised Edition, with the Author’s latest Corrections. Crown 8yvo. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH PLANT 


NAMES, with their Latin Equivalents; applied to Cultivated, Native and 
Foreign Plants, Trees and Shrubs, and including Popular Names of British, 
American, Australian, and other Colonial Plants. In 2 parts, Latin-English 
and English-Latin, By WILLIAM MILLER. Medium 8vo. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


of the DAY, with the Arguments on Either Side. By Sypney OC. Buxton, 
M.P. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of FRANCE: 


from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. On the Plan of 
“ Little Arthur’s England.” With Maps and Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 


The STUDENT’S EDITION of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, abridged from the “ Speaker’s Commentary.” Vol. I.—The 
Gospels and Acts. By J. M, Futuer, M.A., Vicar of Bexley. Crown 8yo. 


SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 


the LIFE and TIMES of RAPHAEL. By J. A. Crowe and G, B, CavaL- 
CASELLE, 8y0, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL. 


TRENCH, & CO’S Lisp. 








THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 





NOTICE.—The New Volume in the above Series, 
being a Selection of “ ENGLISH SACRED 
LYRICS,” will be.ready next week, limp parch- 
ment antique, or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. 





OLD WORLD QUESTIONG | 


NOTICE.—The New Work, entitl # “OLD 
WORLD QUESTIONS 
WORLD ANSWERS,” by DANIRE 
PIDGEON, F-.G.S., Author of “An Engi. 
neer’s Holiday,” is ready this day, price %.6d.' 








Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 63 ; vellum, 7s 6d. 


The DISCOURSES of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Edited 


and Annotated by Epmunp Gossz. {THE PaRcHMENT LIBRARY. 


“‘Sir Joshua’s time-honoured ‘Discourses’ are specially fortunate in their 
present editor...... It is scarcely necessary to-day to approach the ‘ Discourses’ 
with the ador ng admiration of Malone or the technical rectifications of Burnet. 
What we need is to be placed in a position to understand the conditions in which 
they were produced and delivered, and to have our indolence (or ignorance) 
caressed by explanation or illustration of the less obvious passage. All this Mr. 


s Gosse has done and done irreproachably.”—Saturday Review, 


Crown 8vo, c'oth, 5s. 
SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endeavour to 
Explain the Tendency of ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ from Allusions in Contemporary Works. 
By Jacos FEIs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


A DANISH PARSONAGE. By An Angler. 

** A p’easant little volume......with a spice of patriotism which is not unwelcome 
even when it takes the form of slightly unfavourable criticism of English ways 
in comparison with those of Denmark.’’—Academy. 

“‘There is in it real brightness, depth, and force.’”’-—Spectator. 

** A very bright and charming little tale.’”’—Guardian. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY. New Volume. 


I, CHRONICLES. By Rev. Prof.: P. C. Barker, M.A,, 
LL.B. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. THomson ; Rev. R. Tuck, B.A.; Rev. 
W. Ciaxrxson, B.A.; Rev. F. WHITFIELD, M.A., &. 15s. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


JEREMY TAYLOR'S ‘The MARRIAGE RING.” With 


Preface, Notes, and Appendices, Edited by Francis Burpett Money Coutts. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth limp, 33 6d. 
JAMES SKINNER: a Memoir.. By the Author of 
**Charles Lowder.”” With a Preface by the Rev. Canon CarTER. 

*€ That the anthor has with much skill and discretion, no less than with truest 
feeling, fulfilled her labour of love, few can fail gratefully to acknowledge. There 
is ahappy absence in her narrative of anything calculated to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of those with whom Mr. Skinner may have differed in his life of 
strong convictions and earnest action.””—Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


FRANK LEWARD: Memorials. Edited by Charles 
mm 


BaMPToN. ediately. 


32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s 61; or cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


The LEWIS MORRIS BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by S. 


8. Copeman. With Frcntispiece after a Design by the late George Chapman. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THOUGHT-SYMBOLISM and GRAMMATIC ILLUSIONS. 
Being a Treatise on the Nature, Purpose, and Material of Speech, and a 
Demonstration of the Unreality, the Useless Complexity, and the Evil Effects 
of Orthodox Grammatic Rules in General. By H. Hutcutnson, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


HIGHER EDUCATION in GERMANY and ENGLAND. 


Being a Brief, Practical Account of the Organisation and Curriculum of the 
German Higher Schools, with Critical Remarks and Suggestions with Refer- 
ence to those of England. By Cuarzes Brirp, B.A., F.G.S8. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 53, 
SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By Mary Boole, 
Author of ‘‘ Home Side of a Scientific Mind,’’ &c. 


** A collection of pensées often fanciful, but still more often full of sympathetic 
insight.’’—Atheneum, 


Demy Svo, with Etched Portrait and Fac-similes of Pencil Sketches, 14s. 
LIFE of Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., M.P. Com- 
piled from his Journals and Writings by his Sister, Mrs. E. H. PERcrvat. 

“ This record of his life—in which his journals and writings have been made to 
do chief duty—will be read with interest.”—Times. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. Brown. 


“* Nothing could be more delightful to the fog-bound Englishman than life in 
the Venetian lagoons...... No man of average intelligence and power could visit 
Venice without having his soul moved to its depths...... The volume conveys much 
that is of interest.”—Times. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 


A JAUNT in a JUNK;; or, Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas. 


“There is a good deal of originality in the conception and style of this little 
hook,.”’—Atheneum, 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


ACROSS the HILLS. By Frances Mary Owen. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. > 


The PERUVIANS at HOME. By George R. Fitzroy Qole, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 243. bee 
ANCIENT and MODERN BRITONS : a Retrospect, 

‘The writer brings together some really curious and interesting facts abont 
the social condition of Ireland and the Scottish Highlands and Islands incom: 
paratively recent times, and about some of the tribes who bore a genuine claim to 
be considered gipsies.’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 164. 

VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY: the Oldest 
Historical Group of Nations, and the Greeks; Ejlited by G. W. Proraggo: * 
Fellow ané Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. . 

_ ‘ We have to thank Mr. Prothero for introducing so important a work of a9 

important an author to the English public...... Full of suggestion, and, indeed, of 

instruction.””"—Academy. 
Vols. I. and II., in Four Part, cloth, 303 each Vol. 
DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 
Edited by Professor Manarry. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations, 

“There could be no better present to a student.’’—Times, 

“ We are glad to see such a work made accessible to English readers,’’"— 
Atheneum, .' 

“This splendid work.’”’—Dzily News. 

** The type is clear, the engravings, always appropriately s2lect, are adm'rable, 

and the maps excellent.”—Morning Post. 
** As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.”’—British Quarterly Review, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
BOLINGBROKE: a Political Study and Criticism. By 
RosBerT HARROP. 
‘* Mr. Harrop has produced a carefally prepared and finished study of Boling. 
broke.’’—Times. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 63, 
The POPULAR LIFE of BUDDHA. Containing an 
Answer to the Hibbert Lectures for 1881. By Artur Litter, M.R.AS. 
* Contains many quotatiuns from Buddbist religious writings that are beauti- 
ful and profound...... A thost readable book.” —Saturday Review, 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, parchment, bevelled boards, printed on hand-made 
paper, 21s. 


The JERUSALEM DELIVERED of TORQUATO TASSO. 


Transiated into English Verse by Sir Joun Kinaston James, Bart., M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. By John Addington 


Symonps. 
3 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth extra, each 63. 


The POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE. 


Vol. I. The SEARCH after PROSERPINE, and OTHER POEMS, 
CLASSICAL and MEDITATIVE. 
Vol. II, The LEGENDS of ST. PATRICK and LEGENDS of IRELAND'S 


R AGE. 
Vol. III. ALEXANDER the GREAT, ST. THOMAS of CANTERBURY, and 
OTHER POEMS. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The DEATH of OTHO, and other Poems. By Isaac B. Ginner. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


POEMS. By the late Thomas George Youngman. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SOMNIA MEDICI. By John A. Goodchild. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


CLOUDS and SUNLIGHT: Poems. By Duncan Macgregor. 


New Edition, Revised, small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
HERODIAS: a Dramatic Poem. By J. C. Heywood. 


** Everywhere there is —— and everywhere strength. Itis a work full 
of the freshness, the enthusiasm, the dreams, and the carnestness of youth.’— 
Prof. C. C. RVERETT. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


CONRADIN. By Lieut.-Col. Rous, Author of ‘‘ The Story- 


Teller of Constantinople,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


“BOYS TOGETHER,” and other Poems. By Margaret 


Scotrr Tarior. 
Crown 8y0, cloth, 53. 


COSMO de MEDICI: the FALSE ONE; AGRAMONT and 
BEAUMONT: Three Tragedies; and the DEFORMED: a Dramatic Sketch. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Ginevra,” “‘ Palace and Prison,’’ &c, 
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